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By a year 
SING COPIES T C ENTS 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Standard Series. 
No. 33—Orationt — 


LELAND's ae ‘ie. 
Ch Acekicneddesdecsed 2c. 

Rosi Selon of ia Madame Nester. Second half...... = 
Ho: 44—Goldemith's Citizen of the World he 72260: 


Postage tree. Circulars free. For sale by Booksell 
ee ths Publishers, LK FONK & CO. 10 Dee Sto 


Bargains in Books. 











Appleten’s Cyclopmdia, 16 vols.; Cloth, $60; 
Sheep, $7 ; Half-mor., $90; Half-russia, $10. John- 
son’s Cyclopeedia, 4 vols. ; Cloth, $35 ; Half-mor., $45 
Brittanica, ninth edition, English ; Cloth, $6.50 per 
vol.; Half-russia, $8.50; American Edition: Cloth, $4 
per vol.; Sheep, $5; Half-calf, $6. Chamber's Cyclo- 
peedia, Edinburgh Zaition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $1875; 
Sheep, $27.50; Half-calf, %; Half-russia, $40. Second- 
hand sets of these works furnished at concessions from 
above prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered 
through us. Correspondence solicited. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO. 
1191 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





_ THE 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Colleges, Scheols and Families with Profes- 


Apvress A. LOVELL & CO 
42 Bond Street, New York. 





BR & CO. A 
ra No. ii Chestaat st, 





&e— 
. accord- 


ogrammes can be see 
1 J. 8. VALE, Manager. 


School Furniture. 
TRUSTEES AND PRINCIPALS 


—OF— 
Public or = Schools 


Private “Institutions 
Save money and get more durable Furniture, from the 
undersigned, who have made a specialty of manuiac- 
ing 








School F*urniture, 
Including 
Scholars’ and Teachers’ Desks, 
Blackboards, Etc., Etc., 
For 90 years. 
ROBERT PATON & SON. 


26 Grove Street New York. 
Circulars and Catalogues sent on application, 


$72 utdt free. Address sinus co. & Co. Kuguste. 








~|McGurrey’s READERS A FAILURE 
In the Home of the Publishers. 








IN A SINGLE DAY 


OVER 2,000 SCHOOLS IN OHIO DISCARD McGUFFEY'S READERS, REFUSING IN MOST CASES 


THE REVISED EDITION AS A FREE CIFT, 


AND ADOPT APPLETONS’. 


NEARLY ONE-THIRD OF THE NUMBER WERE ALREADY USING THE 


REVISED McGUFFEY’S, AND VOTED THEM OUT AS A FAILURE. 





Every mail leaving Cincinnati for weeks past has been laden with circulars and pamphlets proclaiming Appletons’ 


Readers a “ failure.” 


postpone the day when the oid McGuffey book “ must go.” 


These statements are endorsed by a few “ eminent 


;| In the special mission upon which they were sent, they have been most conspicuous “ failures.” 


” teachers from “Owen County,” 


and by local 


agents of the McGuffey Readers in a few other places, and it was presumed that a wide circulation of these would effectually 


The circulars, however, were not so potent as was expected. 


They have convinced 


the public that the country has not been deluged with these things to promote the educational interests of the community 


;| but solely to infuse new life into the McGuffey books, whose days of usefulness are so rapidly waning. 


On Monday, September 20th, School-Boards, representing 
more than 2,000 schools in the State of Ohio, adopted Apple- 


tons’ Readers and discarded McCuffey’s. 


More than 200,000 of Appleton'’s Readers were already in use in the State of Ohio previous to the above date, 





WHICH ARE THE REAL “FAILURES”? 





;|NEW MUSIC BOOKS 





CHOIRS Vmctican Authem Book (612) 
American Anthem Book ($1.2), 
id ABBEY. n excelient collec- 

d or more of 


1. 
So. pm pt B ow 


Rg sf 
iter practice 


d Societies. Send for lists. 


THE BEST INSTRUCTION BOOKS 


Guitar, Wastin, Ons Copemt, 
and alt Wind, St String and eed 
500 su eg 


each. A great conv 
, ~& Cosa 


we many others 





Organ ($8), >7. 7 clerks — mah 
Sa oe cis pster! 


“Sighasons New Method .:or Harmeny, ($1.) 
Winner's New Schgale, cach. Geach B ote, For all in- 
Clarke's 5 feed Gupen Eisioiien, GL) 


Take the Musical Record. (#2 per year.) 
Welcome Chorus tor High Schools. $1. 
Songs Bells ter Commen Schools. 5 cts. 


Any book mailed for the Retail , patee mentioned 
above x. Liberal redaction for quantities. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 





C. H. DITSON CO., 843 B’dway, New York. 





PALACE OF SONG!!) 3 


By GEO. F. ROOT. 


=ENLARCED=< 


To the already matchiess contents of this popular 
work for 


Singing-classes and Choirs Institutes, 


A selection of yy Ray and part songs has been 
added, swelling the to 208 pages. 


“PALACE OF SONG” 


Is especially rich and full in 
BRILLIANT SECULAR CHORUSES, 
TOUCHING PATHETIC PIECES. 

x BRIGHT AND HUMOROUS SONGS. 
CHOICE CHANTS, 

VOCAL CULTURE CONDENSED, 

DEVOTIONAL EXERCISES. 
GLEES PART SONGS, ETC. 


Examine “PALACE OF SONG” 
the winter's work. 


Price, by mail, 75 cts.; $7.60 per dozen, by 
express. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 


66 W. Fourth St., Cincinnati, 
And %5 Broadway, New York. 







Its element: and preparatory departments are ab- | | 
solutely perfect. 





THE MILD POWER 


sCURES# 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic Specifics 


Been in general use for 20 years. Every- 

where od poe the most Safe, Simple, Eco- 
nomical and Efficient Medicines known. 
They are just what the people want, sav- 


ing time money, sickness and suffering. 
single ific the well tried prescription 
of an ines Pi ysician. 


“BE Re she Pree Seat caro 
free on ap a, yk. 
pathic Medicine Co. oo Pai “Ady Hh, me 


‘New and Beautiful Reward Cards, 


For Sunday and Day Schools. 
OVER 100 KINDS AND DESIONS. 


Bheotype a 





| Ot! Chromos, bg: Pictures, Elegant and prepetate 
esigns 0 mas, for Schools & Colleges 


ee ten and samples and Jrice list free to 
teachers or agents oenaing us their address. 
.H. BUFFURD'S SONS Meneecturing Ly od 
41i Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. Establish 
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SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL DseTrTUTS AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington The 
sixth year of the Kindergarten Norm: A Olas 
training of teachers begins © Moy isth. 
for those who are qualified 

lectures per week on the use and ittosoph of the twen- 
and occupations of Froebel's iin ergarten sys- 
tem; on the art of 5, Rory ceiing and the educational 
value of play, together with object lessons and daily 
ractice in the kindergarten. Mothers receive lectures 
Kindergarten in the sapeeey * Wednesda oe. 

afternoons. Terms: full course of eig t months, ba 
‘Wednesday aiternoon lectures (twenty) to Lo, tL. 
ng- 








uirements are: love ot children, good common 


eee. refined manners, desire to eighth 6 and 

h. ’ Mrs. Louise Pollock, 929 Eig’ 4 

EW. or or ‘Mins Susie Pollock, 12% ‘Thirteenth street, 
.W., Principals. 





N* YORE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK AT 
Ne. 51 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com: 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Foreign Lan 
guages, es =< + , offers unequal 
vantages to pu rom the the fin- 
lahed Artist) —_—— 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
jeer of Three Pupils, a per quarter. 

Terms: Two 


panty Ra vate Lessons, Fo wd 
Tho CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 
STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance, 
SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to10P.M. 
N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 
at No. 5 East 14th st., near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
6d Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from al) other Music Schools which 
imitate its name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 
The celebrated Ario Arion Pianos are used in the scltool 





HIO CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train 
ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 

full courses, one, two and three years respectiray. In- 
corporated under & state Board of Trustees. This is the 
only Norma! School in the State, having a distinct Pro- 
fessional Course of Study a nd Pr ice, combined with 
the most thorough academic instruction. Tuition and 
at the lowest rates. Address JoHn OGDEN, 


boardin 
Prin., Worthington, Franklin Co., 0. 





ACKARD’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 85 Broadway, New York. This is a pro- 
fessional school for business training, and is under the 
peronal supervision of the founder and grepuetee Mr, 
8 Packard, who for the past 20 years was associated 
with Bryant and Stratton, and is the author ot the Book- 
keeping geriee which bears their name. = College 
‘was founded in 1868, and has made steady p' rouress 
and] wublie favor, and now stands at Phe ead of 
class of schools. The location is unsurpassed ; the 
}-—.. —— and elegant; the course of study ‘most 
thorough and efficient. The rates of tuition hav® re- 
cently been reduced, and pupils can enter at any time, 
Tuition per term of 12 weeks, ws or send for 
circular containing full | particulars. 8. 8. PACKARD, 


cipa 





AINE’S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Bowery, cor 

Canal; “L” Station (Estab, 1849). Paine’s uptown 
College, 1918 Brooswey | Sth St., open 9 A.M., till 10 P.M, 
Young Men, Ladies, and Boys taught Bookkeeping 
rudimental and higher Mathematics, Correspondence and 
all English Branches; Writ ting lessons $8, monthly, 
Arithmetic and wrins, $10, quarterly. Foreigners and 
oackward persons rapi ly ' advancedin private rooms, — 


“The Erie Railway,” 


--OR THE--- 


New York, Lake Erie & Western Railroad 


is well known to the Public as being the 


FAVORITE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 
Passing through the 


Grandest Scenery of River & Mountain, 
FAST TRAINS AND WIDE CARS. 


TO GO TO 
NIAGARA FALLS, 
CANADA, 
or to CALIFORNIA, 


In comfort, take the well-known 


ERIE RAILWAY, 


Foot of Chambers St., New York. 
J HN N, ABBOTT, General Passenger Agent, N° Y- 








AMUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION. 
THE SPELLING GAME, 
OR 


WORD CONTEST. 


It is acknowledged to no be the most b interesting i 4 


citing game ever eublished ; 
8 valuable speasnon : of both old “old and yx and young. ‘uniting: the 
e game ma 


best elements of social y 
vari making it Geographical Misoetsel. Au- 

thors or Bible names, The game may be pages any 

number of persons. Price 25 cents. eal, 





THE ILLUSTRATED DICTIONARY. 


Very Handsomely Bound in Oloth, 
Containing 614 Pages. Nearly 20,000 Words. 
Orthography, Pronunciations and Definicions 
aceording to the best ol and 

American Lexicographe 


k isa complete itome of raluabie Fplene 
dtmeuit 


This boo! 
tions and definitions of Foreign 
words, phrases and exp’ ons, with tunes ronun- 
ciation of each word. > o introduce them, we will send 
one Dictionary. Price Postage 

ADDRESS, (PROGRESS PUBLISHING co., 

371 Broadway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

*,* Norz: We will send one Spelling game and one 
Dictionary.on receipt of 6 cents. 1 and 8 cent{stamps 
azsa 


— 


ad- | Geography, Climate, Management, &c., &e. 





Books for Teachers! 


—r—rrn 


1. De Graft’s School-Room Guide. 

Prof. E. V. DeGraff has been appointed 
by State Superintendent of Schools for 
several years as Conpuctor of Insrirures. 
(He also receives appointments by the State 
Superintendent in the Penn., and N. J.) 
He has probably addressed more teachers 
than any other man, This book is a cere- 
ful statement of the instruction given by 
him at the institutes and is highly prized 
by the teachers, It is recognized as a 
standard work on practical teaching. 
Among the subjects trea‘ed are Reading, 





Phonics, Spelling, Penmanship, Drawing, 
Language, History, Recitations, Calisthenics, 
Letter Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, 


Our Proposition. 

This valuable book will cost you $1.50 
We will send it to you post paid as a pre- 
mium for two new subscribers to the In- 
STITUTE, and twenty-five cents postage, or 
one subscriber to the JournaL, or five to 
Companion. It really cost you but 25 cents 
from your own money. Be sure and get 
this book, it will not be offered long. 


2. Calkins’ Object Lessons. 

Prof. Calkins is the Superintendent of the 
Primary Schools in New York city, and 
has had a wide experience. He is one of 
the wisest of counsellors and is greatly be- 
loved by the teachers of the Metropolis. Ot 
this volume 30,000 have been sold! It is 
the best work on this subject now publish- 
ed. Its price is $1.50. e send it toa 
subscriber for two new subscribers and 
twenty-five cents, postage, 

In Press. 


3. Kellogg’s School Management. |~ 

This volume is by the Editor of the 
“Teacher's Institute,” and will be a work 
great practical value. Sent post paid for 
$1.00. We send it post paid to a subscriber 
for sending us a new subscriber to the 
“Journal,” or for two tothe “Institute.” 


App1.ess. E, L, KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, N. ¥ 


USE THE BEST. 
HARRISON'S 


CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 


ADDRESS, 


HARRISON M’F’G CO., 


512 Broadway. New York. 
Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 


Illustrated Christian Weekly. 


‘SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its varied, inskrnenve, | interesting articles, handsome 
illustrations and high literary character make it just 
the paper tor the 


HOME AND FAMLIY. 


The Sunday school teacher will find in its columns the 
best i. help in teaching the International Sunday School 








It ~ saute but not sectarian in character, and is 
not published in the interest of any individual. 


Subscribe tor it and induce others to do the same. 
Toeety subscription price, postage included is only 
$2.50. Address 


Illustrated Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


STATEN ISLAND 
Fancy Dyeing Establishment. 


* BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 
Office, 5 ass 7 John Street, New so 


Branch Offices.— ne Brosdwa New York; 47 North 
Eighth Stress, Paine ZR Fulton Sieoie ' (cor. T 

ery,) Brooklyn ; 110 pu “Galtimore Street, timore 
Dye or Clean all styles of Ladies’ and Coupemes’s 
Curtains 


Garments, Shawls, etc., etc. All 
Cleaned or Dyed. ' Goods received and Fanaed by ex- 
press. 








THE GOOD SHEPHERD. 
Size 32x22 Inches. 
3 Ww Porosity cnbshes sant iNustra: 
—~ —~ ae om the original steel p. 
e original proofs. They are 


lethodist, water dase of April 28th, 
ying: wen nome believe ye bey few 
Christian ho: 


tions of two valuable stee 
rris,and “The Good Shepherd, 


i ey ete 


A GREAT OFFER! 





THE SHEPHERD OP JERUSALEM. 
Size 32x22 Inches. 


entitled **The Ry EY 

bson. These exquisite 

eh aollars, and will p= tevonal 
The New ¥ 


lish ae paper, size b= pee. ge hy 
cqnete es a favorable notice 
vings Will rank with these in real merit and fitness 


“ONLY FIFTY CENTS PER PAIR. 


price of these engra 
these in beaut 


ar price—viz., 50 cents, pos! 


ATLANTIC PICTUER 


vings has 
} vag, ap ty requltof f Charm i 
ublicat ay e@ Oppo! y secure 8 ') — 2: 
pegul: tpaid, carefully packed in 


Two Dollars per pair. But, bavi a large lot of 
t sale—we propose to gt e readers of 
Engravings at ‘one-fourth the 


CO., 28 East 14th St., N. Y. 








CASFL PAID 


Old Newspapers, Deed Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 
Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 
‘Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR, W. J. STEWART, 


234 STREET, ANT 9 AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE 





CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down .and sensitive 
teeth 


speciality. 


THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 

The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with perfect 
comfort, night and day, re- 
taining rupture under the 
hardest exercise or severest 
strain, Sold at GREATLY REDUCED PRicEs, and sent bY 
mail, to all parts of the country. Send for fall descrip- 
tive circular 30 N.Y ELASTIC TRUSS CO. 683 Broad 











MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. Cuurnon Breit and Curmzs 
AcapEemMy, Factory Bris, etc. Im oved Parent 
MounTING. Catalogues tree. agencies 


BUCKEYE BELL | FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
hools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete, FULL 
WARRANTED, ‘Catalogue sent Free. 














VANDUZEN & F# ~ Cincinnati, oO. 





AGENTS 
EVERY STATE. 


See the elegant new style 18x22 


©Cil Fortrait 
on canvas, from old, faded pictures; send for catalogue. 


«METROPOLITAN PAINTING COMPA Y. 
. 28 East i4th Street, New . ork. 


' 


| Hennequin’s Manual of Questions on 


School Teachers 
SPECIAL LIST. 


202 


School Exercise Books. Made of best manila 


writing paper. bound in heavy rope paper covers, 
with wire staples. From 50 to pages. ce from 
5 cents to 20 cents. 


Recitation and Report Card Combined, A 


very convenient device for handling la Po. 
Monthly report to parents on back of car ce 


per 100, 50 cents, post-paid. 
Lancaster School Mottoes. By mail, $1.10. 


The Mason Graded Problems in Arithmetic. 
1000 Problems on 1000 slips of variously Colored 
Card Board. Price, with Des 1.00. 


Acme Examination Paper and Pads. Send 


stamp tor prices and samples. 








Wedgwood’s Topical Analysis. Fifty cents. 
Grube’s M Prof. Louis Soldan. 
) Paper, 20 cts.; cloth, 9 cts. 


the 


French Gremmar. 2% cts. Sent for examination on 
receipt of 15 cents. 


Primary Fridays. 25 cents. 
1000 Ways of 1000 Teachers. (In Press.) 
Craig’s Common School Question 1 Book. 8,500 


tore, Ge get aoeettomes clearly ans U.8. iS mie- 


phy. a + ag - = rattehrbete, Gnd Beoding, 
cenn Sees Laws and 


» om fol ogy and A: cal Geog- 
Lay oy Sh sents ta Datomy, Page been added 
in Rhe latest” LY + 


12mo, cloth, 340 pages. $1.50 
The School Room n Song 1 


A collection 
of A 
ay 


ils and otygettonst 
“compited b by E V.DeGraff. 7 pages, 
for sor songs. 15 cents. 


—THE— 


EDUCATIONAL WEEKLY 


PRICE, IN ADVANCE, $2. PER YEAR. 
(40 Numbers.) 


—10: 
TEACHERS’ EDITION, 
(Monthly,) 

50 CENTS PER YEAR, IN se 
The best journals pu ebltahed, for the Earnest, 
of School Board 


ve teacher or mem . All Fay 4 ve Gasp 
gee of education are » fearlessly discussed 
columns. 


SPECIMEN COPIES, 10 CENTS 


S. R. WINCHELL & CO., 


63 & 65 Washington St., Chicago, 
Educational Publishers, Booksellers, and Printers, 





Any book or other article wanted by teachers or 
school boards furnished promptly at the loweet price. 











New York School Journal. 








THE 


New Yorx Scoot Journat, 


Pubhsha EVERY SATURDAY at 
21 Park Place, N. Y. 


—BY— 


E. L. KELttocc & Co 








EE NE a ee en eT ROA Se $2.00 each 
“ 5 to 9 copies to one address... 16 * 
10 to 19 copies to one address, .............cceeceeceeeceseeeee 1.20 “* 
20 copies to one or more address. ...........ccccccccececcceceeeeeces 1.00 “ 


The blank label on each paper shows up to what date a subscriber has 
paid. If the publisher does not by that date receive a request from_the sub- 
¢ paper be discontinued he wiil continue to send ut. The paper 
will however, be stopped at any time thereafter if the su 20 destres 
p= ey PL due for ee time he has f=} The papers wre 
pped at once on the expiration o subscription un 
@renewal for the same is received. 

Subscriptions for any postion ot a year will be received. 

If the papers for a ciub are to besent to one address, the publisher desires 
to have tor reterence the names of all the subscribers. He therefore re- 
quires that each club subscription be accompanied with a list of the names 
and addresses ot the persons who are to use the paper. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club, at the same rate at which 
the club, as first formed would be authorized to subscribe anew. Such ad- 
ditional subscriptions to expire at the same time with the club as 

ice The new subcribers to pay pro rata for the time of th 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper changed should be 
careful to name not only the post-office to which they wish it sent, but also 
the one to which it has been sent. All addresses should include both 
county and state. 

ny person writing to renew eithera single or club subscription in con- 
nest 9 oom — L‘s name pes not Settee been Enowa to the emmy my 

ve the name oi the person to whom the or rs have 
heretotore been sent. ” — _ 

Subscribers wishing to introduce Tue Jovrwat to their friends can 
have specimen copies sent free from this office to any address. 


Contents of this week’s number, 


all 
= 








Advertisements. 
EDITORIAL 


eee PPS Cir ie ie eee rere rere tT Tt ee ree rere eet Tee 


The School Superintendent 


See EE sicdcichd sh base hchinninnsdhsceamtnennwaridinaaines penechnenneccccesces 

Erastus C. Benedict....... . . Roccccecceconedsescoaccesocosecesscooosccocce 4 
THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 

sina lai sinctne dhintakecsoccbwabiieraddéndeadidsibmetevchden 7 1 

ETE DEE EEE EAE TEI 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


ET ae ee Ree nen 
Elsewhere.......... SnSheNee Shades cs ooedbucenceboseeneseseoceaeeodbdsegeebooes 6 
LETTERS. 
EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY 
si ad chsinoe amie ne omeminibienniiiieimmamaiabiie 6 
POR CII ockscicasccecchocescestecccdecssec veces 6 
ie a erste cial ident inte a 7 
TT clit iilithicntieia eb sintilindeiciidaindtlgageaiineae. siiddenieiitinmionnne 7 
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FOR THE HOME. 
What We Can Do.... 
About Beetles. . 


A Bird's Wing... 






New York, October 30, 1880. 








We have sent bills to all our subscribers 
whose subscriptions are due or about to ex- 
pire. Please respond promptly. 


Where are the Teachers ? 





| 


The Michigan Medical Society passed this resolution at 
thejlast meeting: 


3| 


4) 


the Board in October, a proposition was made to reduce 
the salaries of the teachers ten per cent. Mr. Dowd moved 
that it be laid on the table. Mr. Dowd has been on the Fi- 
nance Committee, and carefully watched every expendi- 
ture, but he has always been liberal towards the teacher, 
for in his own language “the work is regulated very 
much by the pay.” In other words he knows that ten per 
cent cut off from the salaries of the teachers, means ten 
per cent less teaching. 

The Jovnnat believes it to be for the interest of the 
schools to have a man like Mr. Dowd elected as Mayor. 
What splendid men he would appoint as School Commis- 
sioners. How different would he view this matter from 
what Mayor Cooper did last year! Mayor Cooper deserves 
severe censure for his course, because he did not take the 
best interests of the schools into consideration. 

A man who has lived for the public and before the pub- 
lic as many years as Mr. Dowd cannot but make a good 
executive officer for this great city. He deserves the post 
and will ably fill it. Appearances seem to indicate he 
stands a good chance to be chosen. 

Mr. W. H. Grace kas been nominated by the Demo- 
cractio party for the office of Mayor. We note in his let- 
ter of acceptance a recognition of the great importance of 
the Public Schools. He says: 

“Tf elected, it shall be my aim to preserve in its integ- 
rity the common school system so long established and re- 
garded with so much pride by the American people. In 
any appointments which I may have to make in connec- 
tion with our school management, I shall not fail to give 
full and proper recognition to the prevailing American 
sentiment in this regard. I believe that the common 
| schools, established by the people and esteemed by them 
‘as their richest inheritance, should be maintained inviolate, 
- I shall favor liberal appropriations for their support.” 

This is frank and to the point. If he is elected, we trust 
“ Pre- 





| he will carry out this promise to the very letter. 


| serve the schools in their integrity, ‘The schools shall be 
6 


| maintained inviolate and sacred,” “ Liberal support for the 
schools”—These are noble sentiments. The Jovryat will 
watch to see how Mr. Grare, if he beconies Mayor Grace, 
will carry them into effect. It will be a delicate position 
for a pronounced Catholic to administer the affairs of a Pro- 
| testant city, but a man possessing broad views can do 
jit. The Mayorship is of little importance; the schools are 
of the highest importance. That 100,000 children shall be 
properly taught, is worthy the ambition of every good man. 
Only good men care for schools. So we cry “Long live 
the Mayor whoever he be,” but thrice more we cry ‘ Long 
| live the schools.” 








ideal 


Who Is Your Teacher ? 

The one who teaches must learn. This may or may not 
be accepted as an axiom. But there are fixed facts in 
pedagogy as im geometry, and this is one of them. The 
common idea is a most mischievous one. 


phatically say it must be in the present. 
In the first place, a teacher mustflearn because he is 





“ Resolved, we will support such schools as require for 
admission a preliminary examination, and for graduation ay 
three term graded course of lectures in three years of study, | 
and will use our influence to prevent students from attend- } 
ing colleges that have an inferior standard.” 

The Michigan Medical Colleges immediately adopted a 
three years course of study. 

Now, where are the teachers? That is what we desire 
to know. Are they doing any thing to raise the standard? 
Are they doing any thing to hasten the time when only 
those who have graduated at educational colleges can 
teach? Or are they harping on that old, old tune, “ Nor- 
mal school graduates fail as much as other teachers.” Has | 
not that been said times enough? Isn't it time that spe- 
cial training counted tor something? Shall the physicians | 
have all the brains ? 


} 


} 








; 


communicating constantly, and so whether he wants to 


or not, he will need to acquire ; he will take opportunities | 


for this purpose that none else will use, and he will employ 
materials none else would think of. An example comes to 
mind. The niece of Horace Mann was at one time an as- 
sistant to the writer; soon after the school opened, she 
went to an adjoining city, and returned with a quantity of 
cards on which the “Noted Buildings,” the “ Great Na- 


scribed. At odd times, during the day a pupil would be 
heard describing “ Mammoth Cave,” or “ Niagara Falls,” 
or “Yosemite Valley.” This did not at all interfere with 
the lessons. Becoming somewhat curious, we learned oa 
inquiry that she had eccumulated many hundreds of such 
aids to teaching. 

We want ,to“compare this with another teacher—one 
who is now a principal of primary school No 


in——. 





It is that one | 
may have learned—that is, in some past, while we em-| 


The City Election. i 
| She leaves her home at eight o'clock each day, and returns 
The Republicans have nominated Commissioner Dowd ‘at four. Prom this time to nine or ten o'clock, she is en- 
for Mayor, and because of his noble educational record, it | gaged in sewing—possibly, she may look at the daily pa- 
would be well if he be elected. At the first meeting of| per, if it contains an account of the doings of some personal 


= 


friend. Otherwise her life is a blank. She does absolute- 
ty nothing to educate herself. And this is not a solitary 
case, on the contrary, it is believed that the majority of 
temale teachers follow this course; men do a little better, 
because they meet with men constantly. 

Now, what is the effect on this principal? It is easy to 
see that a person of sensibility will be aware ‘of the be- 
numbing influence of such a life. It is so in her case; she 
complains greatly of her work, has seriously thought of re- 
signing —not because she is not well paid—but because it 
is “Such a mechanical routine.” She says, “It is drill, 
drill, drill, the whole day long.” And that “it is the same 
this year it was last,” etc. 

If it is bad tor the teacher, what must it be for the pu- 
pil? It must be inconceivably worse! In fact, we take 
the position that when the teacher has nota fresh feeting 
day by day the pupil is being injured. Commissioner 
Newell, of Onondoga County, N. Y., speaks very strongly 
on this subject. He thinks it far better for the schools to 
have green hands with the earnestness they usually have 
than experienced teachers, who have settled down to know 
and learn no more. 

So that the question who is your teacher is a very im- 
portant one, The pupil has one because be is ignorant; 
but so is the teacher. He knows more than the pupil, it is 
true, but not so much but that he ought to study daily. 
That teacher who has no teacher to teach him in the 
world, outside of the school-room, in the books, the phe- 
nomena of nature is indeed to be pitied. 

The teacher is really only the largest and oldest pupil in 
the school-room. In fcrmer days, the pupils in the highest 
classes were the teachers for the lowest classes. They 
studied and recited part of the time. Thus it should be 
now. No teacher but should adopt the motto of Sir 
Thomas More, “ Nulla dies sine lines.” No day without 
an addition to the previous store ot knowledge. God help 
the children who have for a teacher one who knows all 
she wants to; who occupies herself with crochet work 
dur'ng the evenings, instead-of thé travels, the histories 
the descriptions of life and manners in other countries, and 
the progress of events in our own land. Yes, God help 
the children who have a dried up man or woman, whe 
there should be a live, earnest, self-sacrificing, bright-eye 
and bright-minded teacher. For the children cried fo 
bread and their parents have given them a stone. Teacher 








| who is your teacher ? 


] 


A School Superintendent. 





| —- —— 

No matter how good a scheol may be, it pays to have a 
superintendent; and much more does it pay, if the school 
But the superintendent must be an able 
Now, it is a fact, that very many 





18 & poor one. 
man in either case. 
cities have very poor superintendents—the teachers know 
it, though they do not often dare to say any thing about it. 
Take the reading of educational journals for one thing, and 
it is remarkable that there is a great number of superin- 
tendents who do not possess themselves of the knowledge 
there so carefully collected. It may be averred that they 
know so much that increase is almost impossible! But 
| those who know them will doubt this statement of the 
ease. 

Let us speak plainly as possible : 

| 1, There are superintendents who take the post as they 
| would that of building a house. They can keep books, do 
| business, and this is all that entitles them to the honor, 
| These may be called political superintendents. 

9. There are those who have been teachers, have been 


_ tural Curiosities,” ete., were handsomely depicted and de- | principals, and ambitiously climb to the top—as they sup- 


Most of this class have little or no real 
teaching power or taste. They want to please, because wu 
the money and the honor. They are better than the last 
named c'ass, because they know something about teaching. 
| Some of them continue to do very well indeed, consider- 
ing. These may be termed the average superintendents, 

3. There will now and then be a man who knows how 
children should be taught and what they should be taught. 
| They are not very easy to find 
find Wm. T. Harris; and the Boston schools rose full fifty 
per cent when Mr. Eliot tovk them from Mr. Philbrick, 
for Mr. P. was a good sample of the second class, and Mr. 


| pose it to be. 


St. Louis was lucky to 
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E. of the third. This class are not satisfied until the 


teachers are set to work. No fact was more encouraging 
to Mr. Elliot than that-over 600}of the Boston teachers under 
his administration had become pupils—were absolutely trying 
to learn something more. These may be termed the ex- 
cellent superintendents. 

A subscriber wrote us not long since from a town where 
there were 60 teachers employed: “We have a young 
lawyer as a superintendent. He knows nothing of school, 
never has attended an educational meeting, does not own 
an educational book, and never takes an educational paper. 
He passed into my room not long since, and saw the Jour- 
NAL oh the table; he looked at it two or three minutes in 
quite an astonished way, as though it was remarkable that 
teaching was important enough to support a paper. He 
judges teachers by their looks. He goes around, and it 
they behave pretty, nicely, and deferentially, he votes 
them good teachers.” 

In an important city a superintendent died; his son, a 
young man with no fixeds views on education, was made 
his successor, in order to give him a place. All of this is 
a shame to the profession. Teachers look on, are disgusted, 
and either become demoralized, and follow the example, 
or become discouraged. 

A superintendent should be an_educated man, through 
and through. He should take educational journals and 
read educational books. He should imbue his teachers 
with education, put them into a progressive state, set 
them to discussing matters pertaining to their profession. 
He should do for his teachers just what a good teacher 
does for his pupils—if he does less, he is not the man for 
the post. 





For Money. 





A principal of one of the Jersey City public schools de- 
clared, “I am willing to let it be known thatI teach for 
money.” Let us see if these words will bear examination. 
Let us see if aman who makes money his object can teach. 
The case looks bad to start with. There is drudgery in it; 
there is need of self-sacrifice ; there is need of patient ef- 
fortto do good. For the first money will be a compensa- 
tion, but how about the second and the third poin:s. 

Charlotte Cushman, the celebrated actress, said of a per- 
son who was intending to go on the stage, “If she is going 
to try that work simply because she can think of nothing 
else to do, she will fail. She will succeed if it is the one 
thing above allothers that she desires to do ; and she’must 
do it with her whole swul.” Shall we hear these golden 
words and notlearn them? Shall we fancy that man or 
that woman teaches whose object is the money he gets? 
In fact shall we suppose that any work in which the 
highest part of our nature is engaged, is done for money ? 
Does Longfellow write for money ? Does the artist who 
painted that wonderful pictnre in Goupil’s window lay on 
the colors for money ? 

That man who counts his pennies and not the human 
souls he wins is no teacher. He may by the “influence” 
he has exerted on some Board of Education, get a place as 
principal, but he should vacate it at once. He is filllng 
the place belonging to a better man. 

What motives should actuate a pupil? Should he learn 
because his teacher tells him to? Because he will be 
“kept in” if he fails ? How long will such knowledge 
remain ? But only a learnercan bea teacher. The one 
who loves to learn, loves to teach, It has done his soul so 
much good he must tell it to another. So that the motive 
that induces one to teach lies quite back and independent 
of money, Teacher examine yourself, do you learn? do 
you love to learn? must you learn? If so, possibly you 
can teach. 


Erastus C, Benedict. 


Or the 22d inst., Erastus ©. Benedict passed inte the 
better land. He was a scholar, a philanthropist, and 
deeply interested in educational progress. He was born 
in Branford, Conn., March 19, 1800, and began to teach 
at the age of sixteen. As was usual in those days, Be 
fitted himselt for college while at work in the school- 
room, and entered the sophomore class of Williams Col- 
lege, from which institution he was graduated in 1821. 
After leaving college he tried the life ofa farmer, but speed- 
ilv gave it up to study law. While preparing for the bar, 
he became a teacher in the Johnstown and Newburg Acad- 
evnies and in Williams Coliege. He was admitted to prac- 
tice law in this city m.1824 and rose to distinction. 

When the public school system was adopted in 1842, 








Mr. Benedict was chosen atrustee. He then showed an 
interest in free education which did not cease till the day 
of his death. From 1850 to 1863 he was one of the most 
useful members of the Board of Education and as one time 
was its President. He was ardently in favor of higher 
education for deserving poor young men and Women, and 
with that end in view advocated the establishment of the 
Free Academy, now the College,of the CityJot New York, 
and took a deep interest in it for many years. His ear- 
nestness in the cause of education caused uim to be ap- 
pointed a regent of the University of the State in 1855. At 
the death of Mr. John V. L. Pruyn, the Chancellor, in 1878, 
Mr. Benedict was chosen as his successor and held the post 
of Chancellor until he died. In 1873 he was sent to the 
Stste Senate. While in this body he acted as chairman of 
the Committee on Literature, in which position and also 
during his service in the Assembly, he did much to give 
effect to previous legislation beneficial to his cherished 
cause of public instruction. Mr. Benedict was one of the 
trustees of Williams College, a governor of the State Wo- 
man’s Hospital and a manager of the Association for the 
Improvement of the Condition of the Poor, As a good 
citizen, a stalwart friend of education and a kind friend to 
those who strove to improve themselves, Mr. Benedict 
will be long remembered. Around his remains many nota- 
ble men gathered on Monday last at the church where he 
was a member for many years. 





Your Mission. 





“We must not hope to be mowers, 
And gather the ripe gold ears. 
Until we have first been sowers 
And watered the flowers with tears.” 

All who have undertaken teaching in earnest have been 
uften pained at the meager net results. They have day 
by day entered the school-room to leave it doubtful wheth- 
er they have dune any real good. That the wheels have 
turned round, that the program has been followed is felt 
not to be sufficient. There must be evidence of higher 
and better purposes in the scholars, there must be more 
moral and intellectual strength. 

This leads to the question how the seeds ot these grand 
things have been sown. For instance, a teacher expects 
polite treatment, instead of this he is treated with insol- 
ence. He may have treated the pupil with great kind- 
ness, always have spoken with proper respect to him, and 
yet he returns it with rudeness. It often happens that 
one who has been singled out for the teacher's regard re- 
turns abuse for love. 

If the teacher goes back a week or a month, and looks 
minutely at his course, he will see that he has neglected 
to do some needful act. He is expecting to reap where 
he has not sown, to gather where he has not strewed. 
Our civilization is a matter of painful culture—and our 
education is the great force that causes our civilization. 
The teacher who expects politeness, forbearance, self- 
control, self-denial and self-forgetfulness in his pupils must 
teach them. To talk about them is not enough; there 
must be lessons and they must be learned. Just how a 
human being learns a thing is of importance to know. The 
teacher labors to instil the rules of behavior and is sur- 
prised to find they disappear as though no word had been 
said. He thinks of the ape that was instructed so care- 
fully that people declared it was not a real ape; hut when 
one seized the apple it was eating, its sudden growl be- 
trayed the secret. 

Seeds will grow if they are properly sowed, whether in 
the soil or in the human heart. Ifa man sows shoe pegs, 
thinking they are oats, he must not expect a crop. Are 
the thinks you suppose to be seeds, or are they such in ap- 
pearance only? Seeds are living things; they have the 
elements of life in them; they will grow to become living 
things, and be able to produce seeds themselves. 

A statement made by a teacher that it is best to treat all 
persons well is a truth, though the pupil may not perceive 
it. It isno seed if the mind does not comprehend it. It 
needs tv be illustrated, made plain, and above all em- 
ployed. Here is where the kindergarten is so valuable to 


the teacher. There the pupils do what is to be learned. 
Let the teacher then put faith in his work, but above all 


put in THOUGHT. 


I uAvE just seen a cepy of the Instirure; it is the bwst 
paper for teachers I have ever seen. It is full of excellens 


things. Enclosed $1.(/). Send it to me at once. 
tract from 2,000 letters. 








THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 
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Work. 


I heard a teacher at the begiuning of the year suggest- 
ing to her pupils that each one take a motto for the 
coming year that would refer to “work,” and encourage 
them in working. A class motto was also choser, I 
think tnis is a good idea, and it can be developed in 
many ways. I subjoin some quotations on work which 
may assist in carrying out this “work.” 

God hath set work and rest, as day and night, to man 
successive.—MILTon. 

Work is healthy ; you can hardly put more upon a man 
than he can bear.—Brecuer. 








There is always hope in a man that ac‘ually and earnest- 
ly works.—OaRLYLE. 


The night cometh, when no man can work, Jesus saith 
unto them.—B1Bz, 
If all the years were playing holidays. 
To sport would be as tedious as to work 
—SHAKESPEARE. 
There arise doubts in the human mind which sink us 
into lethargy, wrap us in gloom, and make us think it 
were bootless to attempt anything. Who has not ex- 
perienced them? Work! That is the cure.—M. Cray. 
“Tn work consists the true pride of life.” 
Labor is rest from the sorrows that greet us; 
Rest from all pretty vexations that meet us ; 
Rest from sin’s prompting that ever entreat us; 
Rest from the world’s syrens that lure us to ill. 
—GOETHE. 


“ Gladden life with its sunniest features, and gloss it 
over with its riches hues, and it becomes a poor painted 
thing if there be in it no toil. no hearty, hard work.” 


Labor conquers all things.—VirerL. 
Labor is life-—Cartyte. 
“ Finish thy work; the time is short, 
The sun isin the west. 
The night is coming down; till then 
Think not of rest.” 
“Tn the long run itjis work alone that sets human lives 
to music, and reduces to harmony the strife of existence.” 
“ A weary wretched life is their’s 
Who have no work to do.” 
He who defers his work trom day to-day, 
Does on afriver’s bank, expecting stay, 
Till the whole stream that stopped him shall be gone 
Which runs, and as it runs, forever shall run on. 
—CONLEY. 
Work—and pure slumbers s.all wait on the pillow 
Work—thou shall ride over Care’s coming billow; 
Lie not down wearied ‘neath Woe’s weepiug willow 


Work with a stout hearth and resolute will.” 
—FRaNncEs 8. Oscoop. 


“ Man hath his daily work of body or mind appointed.” 
—Mirron. 
So far is labor from being a curse—so far is it from being 
a disgrace— it is thejvery principle which like the winds 
of the air or the agitation of the sea keeps the world in 
health.— Witt1am Howrrr. 
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Geography Lesson. 











i 

Hear St. Paul’s declaration to the Corinthian Church. 
“T had rather speak five words with my understanding, 
that I might teach others also, than ten thousand words 
in an unknown tongue.” No more important educational 
apothegm was ever uttered, than “5 plain words are 
better than 10,000 pompous sounds.” The understand- 
ing of the learner must keep step with the understand- 
ing of the author of the text-book, or of the personal 
teacher, as far as any real improvement is made. 

Poets haye sung the “Pleasures of Hope,” and the 
“Pleasures of the Imagination ;” but the pleasures of the 
understanding surpass them all in intensity and perman- 
ency. 

It is often said that mathematical and scientific studies 
can be, to a limited extent, understood, but that descrip- 
tive geography, history, &c., depend on memory, and 
hence should be studied to recite memoriter. To a limited 
extent this is true, but the real pleasure and protit of such 
studies depends on the exercise of the learner’s own powers 
of observation and reasoning. 

Let us suggest a model, or at least a novel Geography 
Lessons. Let the pupils, young or older, have a map of 





the world before them; Mercator’s is best, but any wi 
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do. The teacher may ask some questions for them to 
answer, and probably some that he will have to answer 
himselt. In what respects do the Eastern and Western 
Continents agree, and wherein do they differ? The intel- 
ligent pupil will notice that the Eastern, including Europe, 
Asia and Africa, is about double the area of the Western 
consisting of North and South America. That the Wes- 
tern is long and narrow, extending North and South, 
while the Eastern is very wide, extending East and West. 
The prevalence of large and long rivers and great lakes in 
the Western Coatinent will suggest a greater annual rain- 
fall to supply them, and the vast riverless areas in the 
Eastern will be attributed to a deficiency of rain and snow. 
By suggestive hints pupils may observe”that the highest 
mountains of the Western Continent are south of the 
equator, and of the Eastern, north of it, and also, that the 
Western has several active volcanoes, but that the Eastern 
has none except Vesuvius in Italy, and perhaps one in 
Kamschatka. The inland Caspian, Aral and Dead Seas, 


write name and location of a cape beginning with the fiaal 
letter of the last cape. 

The skill consists in giving a name.ending with a rare 
letter among initial letters of names. 

As no cape is to be written twice, and every one must 
be pointed out by the writer if requested, and only one 
minute allowed for writing, it will be manifest that the 
game will require pretty close attention and rapid think- 
ing, as all the capes of the world known to the writer may 
have to pass rapidly through his mind to suggest the 
one with the right letter. Fortunately the deep interest 
soon excited in this game stimulates the application 
necessary to play it successfully, and the effect on those 
who engage in it, and those who witness it, is necessarily 
beneficial. A knowledge of capes, the salient points of 
lands, is especially important. 

After capes have been exhausted rivers, mountains, 
lakes, bays and gulfs, &c., may be substituted but the 
wide field is in towns. It is important that the name and 





also lakes Balkash and Tchad, receiving the drainage of | 


location be written together. In a similar way the names 


ford jail, the greatest allegory in'the world, “ Pilgrim's 
Progress.” It has been translated into every language, 
and has probably done more good than any other’book ex- 
cept the Bible. 

Other authors of this age are Edmund Waller, Abraham 
Cowley, George Wither, Robert Herrick, Sir John Suck- 
ling, Edward Hyde, ‘Thomas Hobbes, Sir Thomas Browne, 
Izaak Walton, Thomas Fuller, Jeremy Taylor, D..D., Dr. 
Isaac Barrow, Dr. Richard Baxter. 

AGE OF THE RESTORATION,—1660—1700. 

John Dryden, the greatest poet of the Restoration, was 
born in 1631, and died in 1700. 
| He wrote dramas, poems, and essays. The best of his 
| dramas is “The Indian Emperor.” His principal poems 
lare “ Alexander's Feast,” ‘“‘Absolam and Achitophel,” (a 
political satire). ‘The Hind and Panther,” a poem in de- 
fence of the Catholic Church ; and a “ Translation ot Vir- 
| gil’s Eneid.” 


| h ‘ 
| Other authors of this age 





Samuel Butler, John 
Soyle, Sir Wm. 


are: 


| Locke, Sir Isaac Newton, Hon. Robert 
' 


vast basins, show a different configuration of land from the of battles or historical persons or places may be made into | Temple, John Evelyn, Samuel Pepys. 


single inland basin of Utah with its salt lake. As every | 
body knows that water runs down hill, the directions and | 
lengths of the principal rivers enable him to know the | 
directions and extent of the great cortinental slopes, which | 
so much influence the agricultural capvcities of a country, | 
and by running his pencil along between the sources of | 
streams he can indicate the water shed or ridge of the | 
continents. 

That the loftiest mountains of the Eastern Continent are | 
in its eastern part, but that the loftiest peaks of the Wes 
tern Continent are near the western border, and the effect 
of such arrangement on the distribution of rainfall and con- 
sequent fertility and productions of the respective con- 
tinents may be understood from the exammation of a 
good map and a little meteorological irformation from 
the teacher. If the teacher will supplement these and 
other deductions from the map with the oral informa- 
tion his general reading and intelligence are supposed 
to enable him to do, illustrative of continental distinctive- 
ness, he will find that one fact will aid in the retention of 
another. 

A good way to present such facts is in parallel column 
on the blackboard, thus: 


WESTERN CONTINENT. 


11,000,000 square miles arable land. 
Fertile plains. 
Cactus abundant. 
No heaths or spurges. 
Black, grizzly and cinnamon bears. 
Puma and lama. 
Opossums. 
Monkeys with prehensile ta‘ls, wide, flat nose, thumbs 
for grasping, and with thirty-six teeth. 
Land of insects and reptiles. 
Chief vegetable growth. 
Native region of maize and tobccco. 
Humming- birds and turke7s native. 
According to Guyot, men of action. 


EASTERN CONTINENT. 


11,000,000 square miles arable land. 

Deserts and plateaus. 

No cactus 

Heaths and spurges. 

Brown bears. 

Lion and camel, 

No opossums. 

Monkeys with tails never prehensile, nostrils narrow, 
thumbs opposable, and thirty-two teeth. 

Land of large fierce animals. 

Chief animal development. 

Of wheat, cotton, coffee, tea. 

Common fowls and pea-towls, native. 

Men of thought. 

A lesson once a week like the above will be found to be 
as much an improvement on the daily memoriter recita- 
tion as the “variations” to some old worn out tunes. 

Another method of stimulating observation and ready 
recollection of facts learned is found in Horace Mann’s 
Geography Game. It is not a game of chance, but it 
affords scope for considerdble skill, and none can invest 
in it without some geographical capital. Take for in- 
stances, capes on the atlas are studied. Call on the boy 
first named on the roll to go to the blackboard and 





write the name and location of any cape he pleases, 


an attractive and profitable game. What more pleasant for 
sociel games ?— Ed. Journal of Virginia. 


< 
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Language Lessons. 


Present the elements of Letter Writing. Teach the cor- 
rect form of the Date, Address, Introduction, Close, Super- 
scription, the Punctuation, and the correct use of the 
Capitals that occur in them. 

Require pupils to write letters of different kinds; as Busi- 


ness Letters, Notes of Invitation, Notes of Acceptance, | 


Excuses for Absence fiom School, Receipts for Money, 
Due Bills, Notes, etc. 

Have them write a letter to a teacher, to a frend, to 
their father, to their mother, to a school-mate, etc. They 
will be interested in writing a letter to a dog, or a horse, 
or a bird, etc., imagining that the animals can understand 
‘hem. Give them forms of letters as models for them to 
imitate. 


AGE OF QUEEN ANNE,—1700—1750, 
Alexander Pope, the worthy successor of Dryden to the 
and died in 1744. He 


| Was sickly, puny, and deformed in body, and therefore did 


| throne of poesy, was born in 1688, 
jnot attend college ; but he had a mind of wonderful clear- 
}ness and vigor, was a great reader and a diligent student, 
| and thus made himself master of several languages and ac- 
quired a vast store of information. § He was a great ad- 
| mirer and tosome extent an imitator of Dryden, but while 
‘he surpassed the latter in smoothness of versification and 
| brilliancy of wit, he fell below him im grasp and vigor of 


| thoughi. 

His principal works are the “ Essay on Oriticism,” “ Es- 
say on Man,” “ Rape of the Lock ” (the finest mock-htroic 
poem in the language), “The Dunciad” (a satire), and a 


“ Translation of Homer.” 
Joseph Addison was born in 1672, receivea a thorough 
education at Oxford, and then travelled on the Coniinent. 





Teach them a few of the simple figures of rhetoric, as 
the Simile, the Metaphor, Personification, etc.; and require 
them to poirt out in sentences and to form sentences con- 
taining such figures. Have them turn metaphors into 
similes, and similes into metaphors, etc. 

Have them write little newspaper paragraphs, as an ac- 
count of a fire, of a party, of a runaway, of a railway 
accident, etc. Bring a newspaper into school and read 
such items of news as will interest them, and have them 
write little items in imitation of those in the paper. 

During all this time, have them committing and reciting 
choice selections of prose and poetry. Do not allow them 
to repeat these mechanically without understanding their 
meaning, but ask questions to lead to a clear idea of what 
is expressed. This will cultivate a literary taste, which 
lies at the basis of all artistic excellence in the use of lan- 
guage. 

Give them suitable subjects and require them to write 
little compositions. Let the subjects be simple. and of 
personal interest to them. Indicate the method of treat- 
ment. Ask questions to lead them to what should be 
written. Encourage the timid and diffident. Suggest how 
to state facts, to say bright little things, to express ideas 
and sentiments, etc. Lead them to write naturally, ex- 
pressing what they think and feel. Correct kindly and 
gently, and strive to make them love to wmte composi- 
tions.—Epwarp Brooks. 


Lessons in English Literature. 








AGE OF MILTON —1625—1660. 

John Milton, the greatest of English poets since Shak- 
speare, was born in 1608, and died in 1674. Having spent 
seven years at the universityfand five years in studious re- 
tirement at home, he set out, at the age of thirty, on a 
continental teur’; but returned on the breaking out cf the 
civil war, and soon after entered the service of Cromwell 
as Latin secretary, and contributed powerfully by his pen 
to the success of the Puritan cause. On the restoration of 
the monarchy he was forced into retirement, and devoted 
himself, in poverty, blirdness, and political disgrace, to the 
composition of his great poem. 

Milton's principal poetical works are—“ Paradise Lost,” 
“Paradise Regained,” “Samson Agonistes (a drama), 
“Comus” (a masque), “L’Allegro,” “Il Penseroso,” 
“ Hymn to the Nativity.” 

John Bunyan, born 1658, at first a poor profane tinker, 


and immediately on the next to go and from memory’ wrote, after his conversion, and while confined in Bed-. ident ; of the Eastern Continent, by an appeal to the Queen.’ 


A poem on tie battle of Blenheim procured for him an ap- 
pointment under the Government, and he rose from one 
position to another until he became Secretary of State, 


\from which position he retired with a pension of fifteen 


hundred pounds a year, and died soon after, in 1719, at 
the age of forty-seven—full of honors, though in the meri- 
dian of life. 

Addison is distinguished both in poetry and prose. His 
principal poetical works are his “Tragedy of Cato,” and 
several beautifui hymns. Among the latter is the well- 
known hymn beginning,— 

“When all thy mercies, O my God,” 
| and his exquisite version of the xixth Psalm, beginning,— 
“ The spacious firmament on high.” 

His principal prose works are his delightful papers con- 
tributed to the Tatler, the Spectator, and the Guardian, 
These papers have been commended as models of correct 
taste, and have exercised a powerful and salutary influ- 
ence on the manners, morals, and literature of the English 
people. Addison's contributions are signed by one of the 
letters of the word CLIO, " 

Other authors of the age are: Dr. Edward Young, James 
Thomas, Wm. Collirs, Matthew Prior, John Gay, Sir 
Richard Steele, Jonathan Swift, Daniel Defoe. 
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Tue Doc.—The following tale is a true one. A _ gentle- 
man, owning a kitchen garden, remarked that a basket 
which held a quantity of fresh carrots got quickly 
emptied. He asked the gardener, who said that he 
could not understand it, but would watch for the thief. A 
quarter of an hour had aot elapsed, when a dog was seen 
to go to the basket, take out a carrot, and carry it to the 
stable. Dogs do not eat raw carrots, so further inquiry 
was necessary. The observers now found that the dog 
had business with a horse, his night companion; with 
wagging tail he offered the latter the fruit of his larcency, 
and the horse, naturally, made no difficulty about {accept- 
ingit. The gardener seized a stick, and was about to 
avenge this act of too-complacent good fellowship, but his 
master stopped him, in order to watch further. The 
scene was repeated until the carrets were all gone. The 
dog had long made a favorite of this horse. There were 
two horses in the stable, but the other received no notice, 
much less carrots! 

“‘Wuar is the characteristic feature of relief of each Con- 
tinent ?" was asked at an examination. 

Oue applicant replied, “The characteristic feature of re- 
lief of the Western Continent is by an appeal to the Pres- 
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NEW YORK CITY. 

G. 8. 65.—This school at West Farms was broken in- 
to hy Stephen Maybury, on Friday night, and a telescope, 
dictionary, microscope, books and other property, valued 
at $70 stolen. He was arrested on Sunday, and committed 
at the Fordham Police Court in default of $1,000 bail. The 
property belonged to Principal Buckhout. 

Tur Evemne Sonoors. The schools are now divided 
into junior, senior and mixed. The registry to this time 
has been 10,089. 


Male senior schools. 2,645 
Female. - - 597 
Male junior. 4,576 
Female. “ 1,927 
Mixed. “ 241 
Colored senior and junior. | “ 103 


G. 8. 68.—On Friday morning this school was visited 
by a committee of the Irving Club, which is composed of 
prominent citizens of Hariem. Their intention was to re- 
ward three pupils of the school for bravery at the Sea- 
wanhaka disaster last summer. When the accident hap- 
pened Frederick H. Wightman, aged 16, Hubert H. Dean 
and Edward L. Lamb, each aged 15, were out rowing. 
They saw the smoke from the burning vessel and went 
toward her, reaching the boat just after she was beached 
on the sunken meadows, They carried 14 persons, includ- 
ing Capt. Smith, from the marsh to dry land. So that the 
Irving Club determined make public recognition of their 
bravery, and had three gold medals struck off for presen- 
tation to them. Mr. George W. Debevoise,! President of 
the Irving Clnb, made the presentation of the medals, 
which the boys received with evident pride and pleasure. 
Mr. Charles W. Dayton also made a few remarks, compli- 
menting the boys. One side of the medals is engraved 'a 
boat in water, manned by three] persons, and around it is 
the inscription’: ‘ Presented by the Irving Club of New 
York.” On the other side are the words; ‘For bravery 
displayed at the burning !of the Seawanhaka, June 28, 
1880.” The boys are all bright lads. Wightman and 
Dean have already entered the College of the City of New 
York. Among the visitors were Superintendent Jasper, 
Com. Place, Messrs, McElrath and W. H. Blackwell. The 
school is very flourishing, about 650 pupils are in atten- 
dance. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Cartrton College, at Northfield, Minn., has just re- 
ceived a gift of $10,000 from Mrs. Valeria G. Stone, of 
Malden, Mass., which will be added to the endowment 
fond. The faculty at this institution consists of twelve 
professors and there are over two hundred students in re- 
gular attendance. . 


Ontna.—The Tungwen College, China, has issued its 
first calendar. The faculty numbers 20 professors and 
tutors, 12 being Chinese. The total number of students is 
102 being divided into four departments—the English, 
French, Russian, and German—and into classes of mathe- 
matics, astronomy, mathematical physics, international 
law, chemistry, and physiology, the entire course of study 
requiring eight years to complete. The students are in 
receipt of a government stipend. During the first year a 
student is furnished with board and lodging only; but at 
the end ot this time he is given an allowance of three taels 
permonth. If he continues to do well, this sum is doubled 
in a year or two, and a respectable proficiency ultimate- 
ly entitles him to receive the sum of ter taels, equal to 
fourteen dollars per month. On leaving college, those sent 
to pursue their studies in foreign countries are allowed the 
sum of one hundred taels per month, which is raised to 
one hundred and fifty if they are placed onthe footing of 
student-interpreters. The next step is to the position of 
third-class interpreter, with a monthly salary of two hun- 
dred taels, from which a student may advance to a first- 
class interpretership, or to higher positions in the home or 
foreign service of the country. Thirty-five graduate stu- 
dents have been assigned to posts of official duty, at home 
and abroad. The iastitution is under the presidency of 
W, A. P. Mart n, D.D., LL.D., and is under the inspec- 
tion of a Board of Regents, consisting of H. L[H. Prince 
Kung and the ministers of foreign affairs. Once in three 
years a fa-kao, or great examination, is held; after which 
the successful competitors are rewarded by marks of official 
distinction, conspicuous merit entitling the possessors to 
various degrees o1 governmental rank. Sundays are re- 
cognized us holidays for the foreign professors only. The 
studies of the first four years are those taught in our pri- 
mary schools, and those of the latter four correspond pret- 
ty closely to the ordinary course at any American 
college.‘ 


To the Editor of the New Yorx Scnoon Journa. 

Your valuable paper, the Instirurz, becomes more and 
more interesting and indispensable to the “‘new profes- 
sion.” Some parts of it will not only bear reading but 
earetul study. It contains the principles that govern 
mental action, and very often shows me the principles I 
have noted in my mode of instruction, and thus gives the 
cause of failure. The Institute is well edited, practical 
and professional ; therefore, as a teacher, I can not afford 
to be without it. E. H. 8. 


Jo the Editor of the New York Scnoot Jowrnat : 

Sm—tThe following, so far as reported to this committee, 
are the results of the act of Feb. 12, 1880, known as the 
School Woman-Suffrage act. Returns are still coming in 
by mail, I also send the resolutions passed at the New 
York jubilee meeting, which we would be glad to see in 
the JouRNAL, Jas. K. Hamitton Witx0cox, 

Sec'y Woman-Suffrage State Com., 206 B’way, N. Y. 

The first figure gives the number of votes cast, the sec- 
ond the number of officers elected—Albany 31, Syracuse 
13, Middletown 114, 5; Stamford 37, Gifford Station 6, 
Binghamton 147, Penn Yan 59, Lockport 33, Mount Ver- 
non 62, Flushing 52, Port Jervis 50, Saratoga 70, 3; Shel- 
ter Island 10, Mount Morris 120, Glenn's Falls 30, Perry 
20, 2 ; Spring Valley 24, 2 ; Morisey 8, Fayetteville 102, 3; 
Manlius —, Hartsville —, Skaneateles —, E. Poughkeep- 
sie 6, Southfield 1, Northfield 2, Castleton Corners 8, W. 
New Brighton 11, New Brighton 2, Carpenter's Point 15, 
1; Sparrowbush —, Yonkers 40, Sing Sing 5, Peekskill 
5, Kromersville —, 1; W. Mt. Vernon 30, Clifton —, 
Belmont 5, E. Chatham 5,1: Naples 1, 1; Port Rich- 
mond 6, Coffin’s Summit 6, Lawton Station 15, Lockport 
2,1; Baldwinsville 33; Southold 8, 1; Middleport 16 ; 
Wellsville 60, 2 ; Nunda 40, 2; Johnsonville —, 3; New 
Lots first 107, second 5, third 4; Unionvaie tenth —, 1: 
Patchogue 1V, Easton 15,-— 2; Lowville 7, Poland 2 
Haverstraw 26, Honeoye 17, Jamestown 25, Valley Falls 
—, 3; Stamfordville —; Clinton —, Washington 6, N. 
Granville 2, Bolton — 1. 

Women are known to have voted in many other places, 
but details are not sent in. 

At a special meeting of the New York City Woman- 





electioa returns from many school meetings, resolutions 
were unanimously passed, calling on the next Legislature 
to pass a more complete bill defining the right of women 
to vote, and condemning the terrorism and bulldozing ex- 
hibited at the elections. That the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, by his statements concerning the ef- 
fect of the school law, defeated the execution of the law, 
and that the State committee are requested to consider 
the expediency of bringing his action before the Legisla- 
ture. 
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Breap.—Leavened bread is by no means a very ancient 
article of food, although history does not give us any 
account of the discovery of the art of making fermented 
bread. It seems from history, howeve:, that we received 
the art from the Romans; and, according to All The Year 
Round, “the Romans “had their bread as well as their 
gods, their science, and their poetry, from Greece. It was 
net bread that built up and sustained the noblest Romans 
of them all. The idea ot bread was not among the things 
possessed by Rome, until the war with Perseus, king of 
Macedon. Romulus and Remus, and the kings that fol- 
lowed them—Coriolanus, Cincinnatus, Regulus—never ate 
bread. Rome was more than five centuries old before its 
people learnt of the Greeks how loaves were made, and 
escaped from the reproach of being a “ pulse-eating na- 
tion.” The noblest Romans throve on pulse and bannocks, 
until they received from the Greeks the art of making 
leavened loaves. The knowledge passed from Rome into 
her provinces of Southern Europe. But it did not pass 
northward so easily. Rye cakes, baked twice a year, 
served, until very lately, as the chief representative of 
bread in Sweden. Barley bannocks and oat-cakes alone 


the first harbor and the second town of Sweden, con- 
tained, seventy years ago, 12,000 inhabitants. When a 
captain ordered of a baker ot the town twenty shillings’ 
wozth of bread, the astonished man asked for security that 
the loaves would be all paid for befure he would consent 
to excute the order, as, if left upon his hands, it would be 





impossivle to find sale for them.” 


An Energetic Teacher. 


The N. Y. Times telis this story of a school teacher : 
A woman can do as notable work as a man if she tries. 
No dead teacher that. In Ulster County, New York, some 
fourteen years ago, a young woman inherited a large 
estate, consisting principally of farming property, but 
which unfortunately was heavily encumbered with debt. 
It was the old homestead, and she could not bear the idea 
of seeing it pass into the hands of strangers, and made up 
her mind that it should not, if she could prevent it. Al- 
though then only twenty-four years old, and with no 
more practical knowledge of life than an ordinary country 
lass, she assumed sole charge of the estate, determined to 
clear it of debt. Having an old mother sixty-two years 
of age, a half sister, also helpless from old age, the two or- 
phan children of a deceased brother, and a brother ‘in the 
last stages of consumption to provide for, her task was - 
doubly hard. A little experience taught her that it was 
impossible to support her large family and keep up the in- 
terest arising from the heavy indebtedness of the estate 
from the resources ot the farm. She decided upon school 
teaching. She began to teach in her own neighbourbood 
at $8 per month, but her salary in a short time was raised 
to $40 per month. She has continued school teaching ever 
since, directing the work of her farm, and during the sum- 
mer vacations going into the harvest field with the farm 
hands to pitch on hay, rake, bind, etc. She has earned 
from teaching school over $3,500, paid off the debt of the 
old homestead, and greatly improved the property. She 
has been an extensive stock raiser. Her wheat crop aver- 
aged this year forty-two bushels to the acre, the largest 
yield. in the county. A short time ago she learned that 
a brother-in-law living in Pennsylvania was in destitute 
circumstances. She went to him and found him helpless 
from an incurable disease, with a family depending upon 
him. 

“Ben,” she said, “ what can I do for you ?” 

“Nothing, Libbie,” was the reply. “You have your 
hands full already. We will have to go to the county 
house, I suppose.” 

“Never, Ben, as long as I live. Come and enjoy the 
comforts of the old homestead with me. I will keep you 





Suffrage Society held Oct. 13, 1880, after tl.e reading ot} and your family as long as you live.” 


She says she has enough to do now without having to 
support a husband too, which she might have to do if she 
were to marry, 

Now, this damsel we commend not to—— and to (old 
bachelors all who would like a wife to support them,) but 
to her sister teachers, who can only do a little crochet- 
work. We guarantee Miss — to be a live teacher, a reader 
of educational journals and educational books. Arouse you 
that grunt over small troubles, and look at one that has 
conquered great ones. 
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A Practical Theory of Success. 





Success is the accomplishment of an end. It is the 
guage by which every man measures his fellow, whether 
he himself has or has,not attained it. He who attains it 
is ever the source of admiration, perhaps of envy. This 
may be a design, the perfection of an idea, the acquire- 
ment of property or position, the invention or the adapta- 
tion of a new principle: but be it whatever it may, it is 
still a point aimed at, a target to which the hopes of life 
; are turned. No man who desires to hit a target aims to 
the right, or the left, or beneath it. His first thought is to 
know it the instrument he uses has the power to carry to 
the target, next the current of influence which may di- 
verge his shot from the proper point. Then he endeavors 
with all his power of muscle and’will to hold his aim di- 
rect to the centre he would strike. If he hits it he has 
accomplished the end in view—has a perfect success. And 
as the hit diverges from the centre, so fails his success of 
perfection. The effort, if properly directed, can not fail 
at least of an approximation to the perfect end designed. 
As the marksman holds his rifle with all the strength of 





remained the staff of life in Scottish villages. Gottenburg, | mind and body steadily and fixedly to the one point, so 


he who would be the admiration of his fellows, a success- 
ful mah, must make a practical adaptation of the marks- 
man's rules to the business of life. Success is simply the 
result of fixedness of rurpose and pcrsistent effort; the 
unswerving retention of an idea, the practical pursuit of 
a calling, the entire devotion of the energies to the de- 
velopment of one character of business, trade, or manu- 








facture. “ Whatsoever thou doest, that do with all thy 
might.” 

Whatever any man would accomplish and do well, he 
must thoroughly learn. He must make himself master of 
what he would undertake, and never while followmg it 
lose sight of the study of its details and its general bear- 
ings. Nine-tenths of the failures which occur have their 
cause in the persons failing having engaged in operations 
outside of their legitimate business—in no way connected 
with or analogous to it. Put too many irons in the fire, 
and one is sute to burn—none to be properly heated ; put 
only one in it, and watch it, and you are sure to have it 
heated thoroughly for use; concontration of force is a 
principle of nature in every department. 

An aggregation of metallic matter produces our rich 
veins of ore—diffused through space they would be use- 
less. The concentration of energy, the constant study, 
the turning of every idea to bear on the era to be accom- 
plished is the sure guarantee of success. 

Success, then, in whatever branch of business or social 
life it be desired, is simply the result of persistent effort, 
making every means turn to the end aimed at, and never 
acknowledging defeat; but if defeat come, willingly or 
unwillingly, immediately rallying for another contest, and 
ever aiming at the highest point of possible attainment. 
Combine with these abstemeousness of habit, utter regard- 
lessness of sneers or contempt, respectful, perbaps humble 
demeanor to apparent superiors, retaining self-respect and 
innate consciousness of power, never seeming to know but 
ever knowing, polite in manner, but firm in a position 
taken; and if there is another rule we would place above 
all these, it is study the faculty of holding your tongue. 
“ Be sure where, when, and to whom you speak.” — Home- 


opathic Expositor. 





Education for the Negro. 





The State of Maryland appropriates $2,000 per annum 
for the support of a normal schcol for the training of 
colored teachers. 

Virginia sets apart $10,000"per annum out of the pro- 
ceeds of the land scrip donated by Congress for the sup- 
port of the school at Hampton. 

Claflin University, now united with the Colored Agri- 
cultural College, and located at Orangeburg, receives from 
the State of South Carolina $7,500 per annum. 

Georgia pays out of her Treasury to Atlanta University 
$8,000 a year, in discharge of the equitable claim of the 
colored people to participation in the land scrip fund. 

The average expenditure of the State of Mississippi 
upon the higher institutions for the educstion of the ne- 
gro is about $10,000 per annum. 

The new constitution of Louisiana, adopted in 1879, 
provides that the General Assembly shall establish in New 
Orleans a university for the education of persons of color, 
and make an annual appropriation for its support of not 
less than $5,000, nor more than $10,000 per annum. 

Missouri appropriates $5,000 per annum to the Lincoln 
Institute, a school for the training ot colored teachers. 

I have witnessed examinations in Atlanta University 
upon the higher branches of study which were creditable 
alike to both pupils and instructors; and I’ am in frequent 
receipt of letters from colored men and women which, in 
respect to orthography, punctuation, construction of sen- 
tences, and the other requirements of ordinary epistclary 
writing, would compare favorably with other writings of 
that class. I am satisfied that the colored race, through 
the agency of these higher institutions, is making decided 
progress,—Hon. J. G. Orr, Superintendent of Schools in 
Geogia. 





An instance of lightning ascending vertically is reported 
to the French Academy of Sciences as having occurred 
last month at Paris. An observer relates that during a 
violent storm just at nightfall of the 19th ult., he saw flashes 
rising vertically, and apparently starting from the tips of 
lightning rods, though he is not sure that they started 
from them. The flashes went out in a kind of luminous 
ball, diminishing in the intensity of the light from the 
centre toward the circumference. One of the smallest of 
these had an oval shape of from eight to ten inches in 
width, terminating the columa of fire. On two occasions 
two of these luminous columns, having risen at 3 distance 
apart about equal to the space between two lightning rods# 
suddenly darted toward each ether at right angles tu their 
Vertical course and went out on uniting, making no flash 
and no noise, - 
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Man in the Tertian Age. 


A good deal of speculation has been indulged in by 
geologists relative to the early inhabitants on the earth. 
Various indication have been found showing, that in 
Europe, a kind of people lived in caves and by the side 
of rivers, long before history was written. 

Professor Dawkins, in his recent address at the meeting 
of the British Association, described the habits of the cave 
men. He claims that they dressed themselves in skins and 
wore gloves not unlike those worn at the present time, 
They wore necklaces and armlets, and probably pierced 
their ears for the reception of ear-rings for ornamentation. 
They used red raddle, and indeed, some of the practices of 
the present time might be looked upon distinctly as being 
survivals, The skins with which they clothed themselves 
were sewed together with bone needles, and from the 
sketches they had left behind on bones and pieces of 
skin and the like, it appeared that they were able to 
'form a distinct idea of the creatures which they bunted, 
the representations thus left, probably being the trophies 
of the chase. They were fowlers and fishermen, and it 
was evident from the figures of animals which had been 
discovered that the hunters of these times had great facili- 
ty in representing forms of animals on bone: but their at 
tempts at representing the human form were rude. They 
had also left behind them evidence of the art of sculpture. 
They were ignorant of metals. They had no domestic ani- 
mals. Apparently they were in the habit of burying their 
dead. We were not aware of what sort of physique they 
had, but there was reason to believe they were most close- 
ly related to the Esquimaux. He was of a higher type than 
those who lived on the drift of the rivers those were in 
real savages. But in his turn he was wholly inferior to 
the farmer, herdsman and merchant who followed him. 


The Iliad. | 


The “ Iliad,” is the greatest poem ever written ; it relates 
a single episode in the siege of Ilion, (Troy,) after which 
city the poem has been called the “Jliad.” The poem is 
divided into twenty-four books, and, strictly speaking, 
covers only a period of fifty-one days, near the end of the 
long serge. The war was commenced about 1164, B. O., 
by the Greek chiefs to rescue Helen, the wiie of Mene- 
laus, King ot Sparta, who had eloped with Paris, the son 
of Priam, king of Troy. Helen was fameus for her beauty, 
and had had many suitors, but married Menelaus. Her 
father had bound all these suitors with an oath to protect 
the man she should marry, and so when she was carried 
off by Paris, the chiefs were called together to avenge the 
wrong. Agamemnon, king of Mycenz, was chosen to 
lead the forces of Greeks, They sailed for Tlion, on the 
coast of Asia Minor, and for nearly ten years had carried 
on the siege of the city, without any decisive event or 
victory. Achilles was the great leader of the Greek, and 
Hector was the champion of the Trojans. At this time the 
anger of Achilles precipitated the events that are woven 
together into the marvelous fabric of the “Jiiad.” He 
became angry against Agamemnon, and withdrew trom 
the Greeks and refused to aid them in the fight. Then 
the Trojans wook advantage of the quarrel of the chiefs and 
attacked the Greeks with fierce vigor and success, and 
would haven driven them away had not the anger of 
Achilles been subdued, and he once more entered the 
battle. 

The book opens with the division of some captured booty 
among the chiefs. Ohruseis, the daughter of a priest of 
Apollo, falls to the lot of Agamemnon, who refuses to re- 
store her to her father. He invokes the vengeance of the 
god, and a plague is sent among the army. An assembly 
is called, and the augurs declare the real cause of the 
plague. Agamemnon, in anger, restores the captive maid, 
but takes Briseis, the prize of Achilles, in her place, 
Achilles, warned by the gods not to lay hands on Aga- 
memnon, goes to his mother, the sea-nymph Thetis, and 
she obtains favor of Zeus, that the Trojans shall succeed 
until justice is done her son. But the gods are nearly all 
interested in the events on one side or the other, and a 
great counsel of the deities is called to meet on Olympus 
Homer introduces all of the gods at a great banquet, gives 
their conversation, and shows us their daily life. 
Agamemnon, in a dream, is promised possession of the 
city. Butto test the spirit of the army he proposes that 
they shall return home, They joyously take him at his 
word and rush for the ships, and are only brought back 
by the courage’and wisdom of Ulysses. Nestor advises 

















better discipline, and aYcatalogue, a muster-roll of the 
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army is made, containing the names that afterward be- 
came famous and honored. Then follow many combats 
and finally the Trojans set fire to the ships of the Greeks 
Achilles now permits the Myrmidons to go into the battle 
under his dearest friend Patroclus. At his death by 
Hector, the scene changes, and during the last eight books 
of the “ Jliad” the grand figure of Achilles “towers aloft 
and overshadows every other.’ “The scale of the poem 
1s now raised in order to glorify its great hero: and all 
the dimensions are everywhere colossal.” He is furnished 
with new arms, he’slays the Trojans by scores, he escapes 
out of the greatest perils. 

The grandest event of the poem is the battle between 
Hector, the Trojan chief, and Achilles. Hector becomes a 
hero worthy of the cause and thehour. His prayer was, 
when he finds no God tu protect him, “Let me not then 
die inert and inglorious, but do a noble deed, which shall 
resound through all posterity.” xxii, 304. Hector falls, 
and the fierce Achilles, more angry now for the death of 
his friend Patroclus than the los: of his captive Briseis, 
drags the dead body of Hector over the plain, while sad 
cries go up to heaven from the walls of Troy over the fate 
of their great champion. 


The poem closes with a grand series of events that 
secure a reconciliation between the great chiefs, and the 
return of the dead body of Hector to his father Priam, A 
truce of eleven days is granted for the funeral obsequies, 
and on these the curtain falls. 





Co-Education at Michigan University, 





It is nine years since the first woman was formally ad- 
mitted to this university. It is proper to say that usages 
in the West had fairly prepared the way for the admis- 
sion of women to this institution. The idea of co-educa- 
tion was familiar to the public. Public opiaion expressed 
itself, both in the legislature and otherwise, so strongly in 
tavor of the admission of women to the university that it 
was deemed wise to defer to it. 

I think the opposition to receiving women was due to 
the fear (1) that some young men might be turned away 
from here ; (2) that the health of the women would suffer 
from the attempt to pursue a thorough course of study 
here; (3) that the women would not be able‘to master the 
severer studies; and (4) that embarrassments might aris 
from the lack of thoughtfulness and discretion on the part 
of some of the young men and the young women, left 
largely to themselves and away from home. 

We have now had nine years’ experience in co-educa- 
tiovo, Wehave had women studying in every department 
—the Literary or Collegiate, the Medical Schools (the 
Old School and the Homeopathic), the Law School, the 
Pharmacy School, and the Dental College. The number 
has risen from 34 in 1871 to 132 in 1879. We now have 
129. We have never made a single new law or regulation 
in consequence of their coming. They have received their 
instruction in the class-room with the men, except in the 
Medical Schools. They have been held to exactly the 
same duties as the men. {We have no dormitories for any 
students. 

What, now, can we say of the fears which were enter- 
tained atthe outset? First, I think it possible that some 
young man who had thought of coming here were at first 
turned from us to some other college; but I cannot say 
that I know of any such case. Second, I think the solici- 
tude concerning the health of the women has not proved 
well-founded. On the contrary, I am convinced that a 
young women, coming here in fair health, devoting herself 
to her sppointed work, not going too much iato society, 
but living with reasonable prudence and care of herself, is 
quite as likely to be in"good health at the time of her gra- 
duation as she would have been if she had remained at 
home. The regularity of the life ,and the deep interast 
which it awakens and maintains are maniiestly conducive 
to mental and bodily health. 

Third, there is no branch of study pursued in any o! our 
schools in which some women] have not done superior 
work. It was soon found that in those studies which are 
thought to make the most strenuous demand ox the intel- 
lect some of the women took equal rank with the best 
men. They have desired and have received no favors, 
After graduation, a fair proportion have secured positions 
of emment usefulness, especially as teachers and as physi- 
cians. Some of them have been engaged in teaching the 
Greek and the Latin m our preparatory schools. Five of 
our gtaduates have been called to the Faculty of Welles- 
ley Onllege. As missionary physicians in Asia some 0 





our women graduates have been conspicuously ,useful. 
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Fourth, the relations of the'sexes to each other here are 
those of well-bredjmen avd well-bred women, and are not, 
in fact, in the least degree embarrassing to us.—Pres. J. 
B. Anort. 





Greror.—Greece is to Europe very much what Rhode 
Island or Delaware’is to the Republic, and naturally makes 
up in self-importance for her want of territory and re- 
sources. The couniry gained her independence, aided by 
the friendly countenance of other states, more than half a 
century ago. Capojd'Istrias, the first King was assassinat- 
ed—The year following, Otho, second son of the King of 
Bavaria, was chosen King by Britain, France, and Russia, 
the three powers that had assisted her in her struggle against 
the Turks. His reign was far from peaceful. He had many 
difficulties jto contend with. Having been banished in 
1862, the crown was offered to the Duke of Edinburgh ; 
but as there were obstacles in the way of his election, 
Georgias I., the present sovereign, was put upon the 
throne, and has had 17 years of perturbed royalty. He 
has often, it is said, been on the point of returning, for 
the sake of his own mental peace, to the court of his 
father, Christian IX., of Denmark. Greece is a peculiar 
country, having so many conflicting elements and so un- 
balanced a people that it is impossible to forecast its 
future. As arule, those least acquainted with it have the 
best opinion of it. Edmond About’s book is a pretty ac- 
curate picture of the eecen:ric and hardly civilized region. 
It labors under the disadvantage of having a grand and 
glorious past.. It excites very romantic ideas at a distance, 
and dispels them rudely when it is at hand. The in- 
habitants belong to the ancient Greek race in the west 
of the continental portion and east of Parnassus. The 
Morea contains the same race much more mixed. The 
islands are occupied by a cross of Greeks with Albanians. 
The Kingdom is divided into 13 nomes and subdivided 
into 59 eparchies, with a population of about 1,700,000. 
The Greek Church, to which nine-tenths of the inhabitants 
belong, is the established religion; but all creeds are 
tolerated. They have a liberal constitution, and their 
executive is divided into seyen departments—the In- 
terior, Finance, War, Public Worship, Justice, Marine, 
and Foreign Affairs. The principal educational establish- 
ments are the University of Athens, 1,800 students; five 
gymnasia—at Athens, Syra, Nauplia, Patras, and Hydra— 
with normal, polytechnic, military, and naval schools. 
Despite an effective system of public instruction, ignor- 
ance is marked and common outside of the thickly-settled 
district. 


Turkry.—On July 1, The International Conference to 
define the new boundary of Greece, met at Berlin and 
signed the final protocol and agreed upon the terms {of a 
note to be addressed to the Porte. The new frontier of 
Greece commences on the east at the mouth of the Mauro- 
longos and passes thence over the highest peaks of the 
Olympus and Pindus ranges, and strikes the river Kalamas, 
and follows it to its mouth. Tnus 890 square miles and 
400,000 inhabitants are added to Greece. Dulcigno, was 
demanded by the Montenegrins for a seaport iu accord- 
ance with the treaty. The Porte refused at first, but 
when the great powers ordered a fleet to assemble and the 
proposition was made to seize Smyrna, hold the customs 
as damages, it yielded Montenegro to be an independent 
state. The little territory to be annexed to Montenegro 
was to come from Albania. This roused up the Albanians, 
and so an army of Albanians and Montenvgrins faced each 
other. 


Dentistry.—There are twelve thousand or more den- 
tists in the country, who are annually packing into cavities 
of the teeth about half a ton of pure gold, costing about 
half a million dollars. It is estimated that there is at pre- 
sent in the United States about one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars in gold coin. At the rate at which 
gold is being consumed ir filling teeth, it will require 
only three hundred years to bury the present amount of 
gold in this country in the grave-yards. Besides this, 
there probably is in weight four times as much of 
cheaper materials, such as silver, platinum, etc., used for 
filling teeth, the value of which may safely be estimated 
at not less than one hundred thousand dollars a year, 
There are also annually made about three million artifi- 
cial or porcelain teeth, mounted on various ‘kinds of 
plates, gold, platinum, rubber, etc., which help to keep the 
busy fingers of the dental profession at work, and add 
enormously to the yearly expenditure. 








Orremmra Or SWetts wits Nrrro-Gurcerine.—A few 
years ago nitro-glycerine was only used in the oil wells in 
the very small quantities ofgone or two quarts at a time. 
Within a short period itfhas beome a very important agent 
in bringing petroleum to the surface, A cartridge case or 
shell of tin, fifteen feet long, is lowered ,into the casing of 
the well by means ofa wire rope, and then filled with 
water. About one hundred pounds of glycerine was then 
poured into the shell, and, being heavier than water, 
forced the latter to flow out. When all the glycerine ha‘ 
been poured in, the shell was lowered 1,800 teet into the 
well, and there rested on what is called an “anchor,” twen- 
ty-five feet from tne bottom. It was now ready to be set 
off. There was about seven hundred feet of oil above the 
shell. Through the centre of the shell ran a small tin tube, 
inside of which was a small iron rod in tour pieces. On the 
end of each piece wassplaced a common percussion cap. At 
the top of this rod was a tin plate so arranged that any- 
thing dropped down through the casing would strike it, 
and the force of the falling article would set off the caps, 
which would: injturn explode the nitro-glycerine. The 


charge was exploded by dropping a small piece of iron| 


tubing into the well Atthe moment of discharge “the 
earth trembled violently, then came a dull sound, anda 
second later there rose into the bright moonlight, one hun- 
dred feet high, a solid stream of oil, which tell on every- 
thing near, and continued to fall for three minutes. This 
stream of oil was one foot in diameter when it began to 
flow, bu it soon settlad down to a stream of about one 
and a-half inches, which is a natural flow.” 


Increase oF Prices.—A very curious table of prices of 
food, clothing, and cost of labor has been compiled taking 
the two periods ia England between 1261 and 1400, and 
in the decade of 1856 and 1865. With but two excep. 
tions, that of sugar and pepper, an increase of cost is 
noticeable. An ox, in the first period being worth 13s. 
3d., would have fetched in 1865 191s. 4d., an increase of 
14.49 times. In sheep the modern augmentation is much 
greater, being 22.54 times. The largest increase is in the 
cost of pigeons. In the fifteenth century the price ap- 
pears to have been 3$d. a dozen, and in our nineteenth 
century 10s., a rise of 33.10 times, Milk was worth before 
the Restoration something like $d. the gallon; salt, 6$d. 
per bushel; herrings, ils. 24d. the 1,200 pounds; wine, 
6d. a gallon; butter 42d. the 7 pounds; cheese, $d. less 
than butter, and eggs, 44d. per 100. The increase in the 
price of the metals, comparing the same periods, is notable, 
Iron is to-day worth in England cbout 1.81 times more 
than in the fifteenth century ; tin, 1.63 times, and copper, 
4.01 times. For labor, a carpenter's wages in the earl er 
time was 2s. 33d. per week, a mason’s 2s, 2d., and ferm. 
work was paid from 6d. to 7d. a week. 


Tue Enouish Cuannet Tunnet.—The works which are 
going on at Abbot Cliff Tunnel, between Folkestone and 
Dover, on the Southeasterr railway, in connection with 
the sinking of a shaft for testing the geological formations 
of the locality, with a view to the formation of a tunnel 
between England and France, were inspected July 20, and 
pronounced satisfactory by M. Leon Say and the French 
engineers, including M. Duval, M. Oreton and the Count 
de Montebello. A shaft ninety feet deep has been sunk 
from the level of the engine house at high water, and a 
heading has been driven to the level of high water mark 
for the purpose of depositing the chalk. Powerful ma- 
chinery has been fixed tor the purpose of driving an at- 
mospheric drill, with which it is intended to drive a head- 
ing as far as Dover, a distance of three miles, under the 
line of railway, the heading at Dover to be three hundred 
feet deep. The experiments are being carried out urder 
the direction of Colonel Beaumont and Captain English. 
The Southeastern railway company have made a grant of 
$30,000 for the purpose. 


Tue microscope shows a variation in the human hair 
from the 1-250th to the 1-600 part of an inch; but, not- 
withstanding such fineness, it is a massive cable in com- 
parison with some other fibres. Thus the thread of the 
silk worm is many times finer, being ‘rom the 1-1,700th 
to the 1-2,000th of an inch. This, however, is nothing to 
the slenderness of the spider’s thread; which has been 
found in some instances to be no more than 1-30,000th of 
an inch in diameter. The fibers yielded by the vegetable 
kingdom are also of astonishing minuteness, Thus every 
fiber of flax is found to be composed of a bundle of other 
fibrils which are about 1-2, of an inch in diameter. 
Similar fibers obtained {rom the pineapple plant have been 
ascertained to be no more than 15, 000th, or ever 1-7,000th 
of an inch in diameter. 














CITY NOTES, 


Vatz's Lecrures.—Mr. J. 8. Vale has begun a series of 
lectures, concerts readings, etc., at Masonic Temple, 23d 
street and Sixth avenue. The programs are new each 
evening, and among the artists who will assist are Eli 
Perkins, George Vandenhoff, A. P. Burbank, Olive Logan, 
Frank Beard, Robert Collyer, R. J. DeOordova, William 
Mason, and others of known talent. 


Concert or Sympuony Socrery.—Thursday afternoon, 
Nov. 4, at two o'clock, the concert season of the New 
York Symphony Society opens at Steinway Hall with a 
public rehearsal. The works which will be performed are 
not announced, but will be of undoubted interest. This 
society hasrapidly advanced in itsshort lite. It achieved 
the greatest success last winter in New York, if not in 
America,"in bringing out Berlioz’s striking “Damnation de 
Faust.” This will be repeated during the coming winter 
as the request has been so generally expressed. 


Srvup1o.—The second floor of No. 28 East 14th street, 
is being fitted up for the studios of Mrs. Dart and Mrs. 
Kellogg. The rooms will probably be the most attractive 
for art stadents to be found in the city. The front room 
is already filled with studies in oil, water and mineral 
colors. There is_a set of fruit dishes just finished, and a 
screen, which has drawn a great deal of attention. All 
departments in art work will be filled by Mrs. Edward 
Dart and Mrs. Lavinia Steele Kellogg—flowers in oil, 
water and mineral paints, landscapes, portraits etc. 





Hartem Menvetssonn Unton.—For amateur singers re- 
siding in the upper part of New York, this society affords 
a pleasant opportunity for indulging their taste in music. 
The training which the voice receives, and the cultivation 
of eye and ear in reading and/hearing the works every 
year presented by the society, are advantages enjoyed by 
every member. This fall opens the tenth season, and re- 
hearsals are held every Monday evening at 126th Street 
and Fifth avenue. Dr. Leopold Damrosch of the Oratorio, 
Symphony, and Arion societies, also conducts the Men- 
delsshon Union of Harlem. 


Tae Carpren’s Am Socrery.—At the last monthly 
meeting reports showed 364 persons had been provided 
with homes and employment; 148 boys and girls were 
sent to Kansas and Iowa; the daily attendance at the 20 
industrial schools was 3,399; at the five boys’ and one 
girls’ lodging-houses, 14,169 lodgings and 20,271 meals had 
been furnished , the average nightly attendance of lodgers 
was 474. At the Summer Home the total number of 
children who enjoyed this charity during the summer 
was 3,084. A summary of the work of the Sick Children’s 
Mission during the hot season was presented. The total 
number of children treated was 2,364. Of these, 1,558 
were under 5 years, and 469 under 10 years of age; 12 
physicians were employed, 5,940 visits were made, 5,237 
prescriptions were filled, 980 children were supplied with 
nourishing food, 2,140 were restored to health, 350 were 
improved, and 114 died. 

A communication from the Treasurer, Mr. George 8. 
Coe wae read, informing the board that one of the Trustees. 
Mr. D. Willis James, had made a gift of $10,000 to the 
society to found a “ sanitarium” or sick infants’ summer 
retreat. Mr. Adros B, Stone was unanimously elected a 
Trustee in place of Alexander Van Rennsselaer, deceased 


a> 





Tue west is full of evidence of a prehistoric race, and 
these are constantly being unearthed. In Arizona an an- 
cient copper mine has been discovered. By whom it was 
worked it would be hard to determine. Possibly by the 
Aztecs ; more likely by the Apaches. This is more reason- 
able, as the mine has not been worked for the metal in the 
ore, but for the paint. There are now on the dump rich 
and easily worked carbonates, while every spot where 
high-colored, soft material showed itself has been worked 
out. Several rock tools which have been found, with bat- 
tered edges, and stains of ore on them, prove that imple- 
ments of stone were used. They ran a tunnel into the 
ledge nine feet high and from six to eight feed wide. It is 
about twenty feet long. In places there are walls built 
and the waste matter thiown behind them. 


Costty Eacs.—The eggs of the extinct great auk were 
recently sold by auction in Edinburgh, both being purchas- 
ed by Lord Lilford, one at £100, the other st 102 guineas, 
—probably the largest sum ever paid for a single egg, 
with the exception of that of the moa, a single specimen 
of which was sold at the came place in 1865 for £200. 
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FOR THE HOME. 


What We Can Do. 


An old man was found one day busily employed in planting 
an apple tree. Some one passing by said, “Why do you 
plant trees, you who cannot hope to eat the fruit of them ?” 
The old man raised himself up, andleaning on his spade, re- 
plied, “ Some one planted trees before I was born, and 1 have 
eaten the fruit; I now plant for others in gratitude.” Itisa 
very narrow, selfish feeling that confines our views within the 
circle of our 6wn private interests. It is said that an old 
Dutchman prayed, ‘The Lord bless me and my wife ; my son 
John and his wife ; us four and no more. Amen.” The self- 
ish man wraps himself in his cloak, and cares not for the suf- 
erings of others, so that he keeps warm himself. This old 
man, however, remembered how much he was indebted to 
those who had lived before him, and reso:ved to pay his debts. 
If we would look around us, we should find ourselves indebted 
to others, on every side, for the comforts which we now enjoy. 
We ought, then, to strive in some measure to repay these ob- 
hgations, by doing something to promote the happiness and 
well-being of others, The missionaries preached the gospel to 
our Saxon ancesters. Our fathers braved the ocean and 
the wilderness to establish civil liberty. So in whatever 
direction we look, we shall find some blessing for which we 
are indebted to the generosity, public spirit, or benevolence of 
others. Dr. Franklin, having done a favor to some‘one, and 
being pressed with thanks, requested the person whom he had 
obliged to embrace the first opportunity of doing the same 
kindness to some other person. In other words, to pass it 
round. 











About Beetles. 


The wings of the beetle are four in number: the under ones 
are slender, and fold and unfold with remarkable facility as the 
insect takes its flight or settles; while the upper wings are of 
hard texture, to form sheaths for the others, and are spread 
at right angles to the body when flying, but have no power of 
beating or vibrating. Naturalists recognize seven principal 
species or classes of beetles, some of which are extremely 
beautiful One variety, found in the Philippine Islands, is so 
much admired that it has been domesticated, and pet beetles, 
kept in cages, are among the luxuries of the ladies of Manilla, 
The Brazilian species are of an immense size, and may be seen 
resting under the leaves of the maize plantations, or flying 
round the tops of the tallest trees. ‘These are surpassed by 
the Goliath, of tropical Africa, specimens of which are so rare 
that as much as} $200 has been paid for a single one. 
Among the Egyptians, beetles were secred animals, for their 
habit of clearing away noxious substances, and many of the 
beetle gods are dug up and sold as curiosities. 

The Sexton beetle is well-known throughout Europe, and is 
so called from its habit of burying the dead bodies of larger 
animals. The popular superstition is that this is done from 
feelings of reverence and compassion for the dead, and the 
Sexton is held in, honor accordingly: but neturalists have 
easily discovered the fallacy of this idea. Should a dead mouse 
or mole be left in a field, these beetles collect in large num- 
bera around it, and as their intention is to lay their eggs in it, 
and so provide suitable food for the larve, they proceed to 
bury it, that it may not dry up or be eaten by other animals. 
Hollowing the ground beneath, and throwing out the earth, 
the animal gradually sinks down and is covered by the sur- 
rounding soil, About twenty-four hours suffices to conceal a 
mouse. The eggs are speedily laid, and the larve feed upon 
the putrid flesh until they are full grown, when they descend 
into the earth three or four feet and undergo their metamor 
phoses. 

Among the most common, as well as the most beautiful o 
beetles, is the pretty little Lady-bug, which is such a favorite 
with children, and is so constantly adjured by them to 

“* Fly away home 

Your house is on fire, 

Your children are all gone.” 
These pretty insects are common in all quarters of the globe, 
and are very valuable in checking the swarms of insects which 
infest roses and other plants. Immense numbers of these 
lady-bugs have sometimes appeared in the south of England, 
and have been described as extending in dense masses for 
miles. 





Ants. 





Sir John Lubbock has been making some experiments with 
these little animals and the results are quite curious. Some 
ants were trained to go for their food over a wooden bridge 
made in segments Then, when an ant was in the act of 
crossing, the segment she was on wes suddenly reversed, and 
the ant seemed discomfited; but when the ant was on the 
middle piece and one of the ends was transposed she had no 
difficulty, but when a circular disk was put on a bridge and re- 


disk, showing she had an idea of direction. Then a hat-box, 
with holes for entrance and exit pierced at opposite sides, 
was planted across the line to the food. When the ant had 
entered, the box was turned around and the ant likewise 
wheeled around, evidently retaining the sense of direction. 
Next the box was shifted to the opposite side of the food with 
out being turned around with the ant in it but she did not turn 
around, but continued in what ought to have been the direction 
of the food, and seemed surprised not to find it. A blue-bottle 
fly was pinned near a nest. An ant found it, and after it had 
tried to take it away, and could not, wenthome. Presently it 
started back with some friends, who went along hesitatingly, 
for a little distance, but returned to the nest. The first ant 
went for them again, and finally coaxed them to go with it to 
the prey; this shows she could talk. 
A Bird’s Wing. 

Did you ever look at a bird’s wing carefully, and try to find 
out from it the way in which it is used? People usually ’sup- 
pose, either that a bird flies because it is lighter than air, like 
a balloon, or that it rows itself along as a boat is rowed 
through the water. Neither of these suppositions is true. A: 
bird is not lighter than the air, nor does it float; for when 
a bird is shot on the wing it falls to the ground just as quickly 
as the squirrel. On the contrary, a bird flies on its own weight, 
and could not fly at all if it were not heavier than the air. 

Leok at a quill-feather, and you will see that on each side 
of the central shaft or quill, there is a broad, thin portion, 
which is called vane. The vane on one side of the shaft is 
quite broad and flexible, while that on the other side is narrow 
and stiff; and by looking at a wing with the feathers in their 
places, you will find that they are placed so that they overlap 
a little, like the slats on a window-blind. Each broad vane 
runs under the narrow vane of the feather beside 1t, so that, 
when the wing is moved downward, each feather is pressed up 
against the stiff narrow vane of the one beside it, and the 
whole wing formsa solid sheet like a blind with the slats 
closed. After the down stroke is finished and the up stroke 
begins, the pressure is taken off from the lower surface of the 
wing, and begins to act on the upper surface and to press the 
feathers downward instead of upward. The broad vanes now 
have nothing to support them, and they bend down and allow 
the air to pass through the wing, which is now like a blind 
with the slats open. By these two contrivances,—the shape 
of the wing, and the shape and arrangement of the feathers, 
—the wing resists the air on its down-stroke and raises the 
Lird a little at each flap, but at each up stroke allows the air 
to slide off at the sides, and to pass through between the 
feathers, so that nothing is lost.—St. Nicholas. 











To the Girls. 





By Mark L. Wurpptz, M.D. 

You should know, by this time, that not every well-dressed 
and polite young fellow will make a good beau for you. Of 
course, he should have decent clothes and he will have ifhe is 
smart, but don’t be taken in by a watch chain or a breast pin. 
A good proportion of all the smiling half-grown men are not 
worth a thought. They have no brains to speak of. See if your 
young man is getting an education. See if he smokes or even 
drinks lager beer; ifso “give him the mitten.” Say no and 
stick to it. 

By the way, do you wear a tight corset? If so, that means 
a life of misery for you. Those ribs can be bent in a good 
deal, but the liver must be compressed and then comes head- 
ache, then a worse sickness and an early grave. No matter 
who wants to lace you up tight with the idea of making you 
pretty, don’t you stand it. Don't hear about it being fashion- 
able. There is nothing more ugly than a woman with a small 
waist; it is positive deformity. 

Again, have you good common sense? That is a plain 
question isn’t it? If you have, you will get along nicely, if 
not, trouble will come. If you have, you will soon know how 
to darn stockings, you will save money, you will listen to your 
father and mother and every older person when they speak. 
You will not spend your money on face powder, cologne, fans, 
ribbons and a lot of useless lumber. You will not buy every- 
thing that is “so sweet.” You will be satisfiea to look at 1t. 





Thorvaldsen. 





By M, Emma KENT. 

The great sculptor, Thorvaldsen, was born at Copenhagen in 
1770. His mother was the daughter of a peasant; his father 
was a wood-carver, who made rough figure-heads for vessels. 
When Albert, or Bertel, as his people called him, was old 
enough, he went into his father’s work-shop, and after a little 
practice, it was seen that his work equaled, and in some 
points excelled bis father’s. His father saw that, if properly 
educated, Bertel might be an artist; and at eleven years old, 


passionately fond of. His teacher thought him quite a dunce; 
and when, on the distribution of prizes at the Fine Arts Ao- 
ademy, a young Thorvaldsen got the silver medal, he said it 
might be a relative of Beriel’s, and thought to hold him up to 
the boy as an example of industry. What was his astonishment 
on finding that it was Bertel himself! After that, the teacher 
called him “Herr,” which was a great honor. In 1796, 
Thorvaldsen embarked for Naples, and then went to Rome. 
The Danish Academy s1pported him there six years, and at 
the end of that time hs prepared to return to Denmark. As_ 
there was trouble abou. getting his passport, he was delayed, 
and while waiting, a wealthy gentleman entered his studio, 
and seeing the statue “Jason,” he was so charmed with it 
that he ordered it in marble. An agreement was made, and 
Thorvaldsen remained in Rome. After that he was more pros- 
perous. 

Napoleon ordered “Alexander the Great entering Babylon” 
j in marble, but by the time it was finished, Napoleon was an 
jexile. Poland ordered two statues; but being delayed by 
sickneas, they were not finished til] after the fall of Poland. 
Nevertheless, he found sale for them. During this time, the 
“Jason” was sadly neglected, and it was twenty years before 
the gentleman received it! Thorvaldsen returned to Copen- 
hagen on a visit; but he had but little peace, as his rooms 
were constantly crowded with visitors. 

Again he went to Copenhagen. He was received with all 
the pomp and glory that could be devised by both king and 
vassal ; and even his native sky welcomed him home, as there 
was a gorgeous aurora borealis at night. On landing, he was 
drawn in a carriage by the people instead of by horses, al- 
though he was ignorant of the fact until his arrival at the 
palace. The people refused to be satisfied until they had all 
seen their countryman, and so Thorvaldsen appeared on the 
balcony and bowed to the assemblage. So highly did they 
honor him that it is said there was “danger of his being killed 
with kindness.” Thorvaldsen moved in all classes of society. 
His shoemaker was his friend, as was slso the King of 
Bavaria, Lord Byron and Sir Walter Scott, were among his 
friends. He died in 1844. His coffin was carried by forty 
artists, and on it was lying a wreath of flowers woven by the 
Queen. On the day he died, he was working on a bust of 
Martin Luther. Among his many beautiful statues are 
“Night,” “Morning,” the “Nest of Levers,” and the “Lion 
of Lucerne.” Have yeu seen photographs of any of these. 
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Long Life of Animals. 

A tortoise died in England aged 220; another at 128 years 
of age. The pike, a kind of fish, has been said to live for 267 
years, and the carp for 200 years. The gigantic salamander 
may live for a greatly prolonged period, and frogs and toads 
are long-lived animals. A toad as been kept for 30 years 
without showing signs of age, and then died through an acci- 
dent. Whales have been supposed to live from 300 to 400 
years. The life of en elephant is said to extend beyond 100 
years, but if so there seems as yet to be no certain evidence, 
Birds, as creatures at once so active and warm-blooded, (and 
thus compressing, as it were, much life into a small period), 
might be expected to be short-lived. Yet"parrots heve been 
known to live for upward of a century, and pelicans, geese, 
and crows may exceed the period commonly allotted to man. 
A horse is generally old at 30, and is known never to have at- 
tained twice that age. The life of a sheep is of about 15 
years’ duration, and that of a dog trom 15 to 20. The lion 
called Pompey, died in the Tower of London lived 
there for no less than 70 years. 


-- 


A Poem for Boys. 


which 


Boys do not like poetry; that is, generally. Here and 
there are a few lads who enjoy Longfeliow’s beautiful verses 
or Tennyson's stories in verse; but most of the boys do not 
cure in the least for “rhymes” as they call them. The Editor 
of the ScHoLar's Companion has found something that an 
English writer, Heary Downton, has written for British boys, 
and now he gives it to his Companion boys. Don’t be afraid 
because it is in rhyme, but read it through and then act upon it. 


BRAVE AND TRUE. 


Whatever you are, be brave. boys! 

The liar’s a coward and slave, boys | 
Though clever at ruses, 
And sharp at excuses, 

He's a sneaking and pitiful knave, boys. 


Whatever you are, be frank, boys! 
"Tis better than money and rank, boys : 
Still cleave to the right, 
Be lovers of light, 
Be open, above board, and trank, boys, 


Whatever you are, be kind, boys! 

Be gentile in manners and mind, boys ! 
The man tle in —_, 
Words, temper, I ween, 

Is the gentleman truly refined, boys. 


But. whatever you are, be true, boys! 





he was put into the Royal Academy of Fine Arts. He cared | 





volved with the ant upon it, the ant turned around with the 


for no kind of study excepting that of his art, which he was” 


Be visible through and through, boys: 
Leave to others the shamming, 

" and “ cramming,” 

earnest, be true, boys ! 
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Sayings About Cats. 
Many sayings in the English language refer to cats. We 





‘speak of “ living acat or dog life” and the French put it “to 


love like cats and dogy.” The Spanish say: ‘‘ One eye on the 
pot, and the otheron the cat.” The Itslian talks about “ skin- 
ning the cat,” when he undertakes a hard task. The Spaniard 
says the cat would be a good friend if he did not scratch, and 
he thinks a cat which mews is not a good mouser. An Ital- 


* jan says one had better be the head of a cat than.the tail of a 


lion; e@ German believes it too late to drive the cat away 
when the cheese is eaten. The Russian thinks that play for 
cats means tears for the mive; the Arab says that wher the 
cats and mice are on good terms the provisions suffer; the 
Turk tells us that two cats can hold their own against one 
lion. Another Turkish saying is, it is fast to-day, as the cat 
said when he could not get at the liver. The English fancy 
that some people have as many lives as a cat—that a cat, in 
fact, has nine lives; yet he holds that care will killa cat. He 
lets the cat out of the bag; but so do others, and they all agree 
that it is in the nature of a cat always to tall on its feet. He 
talks of raining cats and dogs, or sees folks dance like a cat 
on hot bricks. The Spaniard asks, Who has to take the cat 
out of the water? when something unpleasant has to be done. 
The French say, She is as dainty as acat; their singers have 
a cat in their throat when the throat is not clear; and the 
phrase ‘cat music” is not unknown; and an impossibility is 
@ mouse’s nest in a cat’s ear. 
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Saved by Dog. 











Some dogs, in their love and affection for their masters, 
have at times equalled human beings in their constancy, and 
even surpassed them in the marvellous intelligence with which 
they foresee and avert approaching danger. 

Two girls, daughters of an English country doctor, were 
once out for a walk together, accompanied by their little dog, 
Jack, who was a clever little terrier, and more than once prov- 
ed his claim to be considered their protector while out walking. 
Their father often said he felt quite happy when Jack was 
with them; he was sure no harm could come to them. The 
two girls pursued their walk merrily. The fine afternoon 
tempted them to go farther than they ought, however, and by 
the time they turned the dusk had fallen, and they were afraid 
they would be late for tea. One of them proposed to take a 
short cut through the wood with which they were well ac- 
quainted, having often gathered blackberries in it on a summer 
afternoon. The other agreed, and so they arrived at the edge 
of the wood and prepared to enter it 

“All the same I am afraid,” said Dora, the younger of the 
two; “ there have been several robberies in the neighborhood, 
and I saw some very odd-looking men pass our door to-day ; 
besides, I’m wearing my new watch which papa gave me on 
my birthday.” 

“O nonsense! ’’ her sister replied. “It is nearly six o'clock 
now ; and we shall be late. No one will wish to harm us.” 

As she had said this, Jack advanced towards them, and 
planting himself in the middle of their path, sat down and 
whined. 

“ That is odd,” said Dora. 
that before.” 

The other girl derided her fears, and attempted to pass the 
dog; but he caught her dress in his teeth, and held her so 
firmly that she hardly dared to set herself free. One more 
effort she made, but Jack was resolute; so at last seeing how 
determined he was to prevent their further progress, she gave 
up ttying. 

“Well, well, you stupid little brute!” she said, angrily, “I 
suppose we must go that long way round.” 

So the two sisters abandoned the idea of taking the short 
path through the wood, and went home by the safe high road. 
When they arrived, how grateful, how unutterably thankful 
did they feel to their little protector, whose intelligence had 
been so far superior to theirs, and had saved them despite 
themselves. A mar had been found in the wood shortly 
after they had left it, murdered and robbed, it was con- 
jectured, by the tramps who had passed through the village in 
the morning. Thus Jack had preserved his mistresses from 
meeting perhaps a similar fate. 

Of all the boasted conquests Man has made 
By flood or field, the gentlest and the best 


Is in the dog, the generous dog, displayed ; 

For ah! what virtues glow within his breast 
Through life the same, through sunshine and in storm; 
At once his lord’s protector and his guide; 
Shaped to his wishes, to his wants conform ; 

His slave, his friend, his pastime, and his pride! 


_— oe 


“TI never remember*him doing 








Tue Scxor.ar’s COMPANION contains much matter thet is 
interesting and instructive to boys and girls. Nothing better 
could be put into their hands to read.— Normal Reperter. 


’ Horsrorp’s Acro Puospnare should be used when you 
are nervous and cannot sleep. 


The Sky. 





The thoughtful person sees everything that is about him. 
When a child is but a few days old it begins to look about to 
find what there is tobe seen. [If it does not do this the pa- 
rents fear it may prove to be an idiot. You have the sky 
above you; what do you know about it? Do you readit? It 
is a book and is carefully studied by many. 

The sky-watchers say that an intensely blue sky will be 
followed by heavy rains, and sometimes severe storms in less 
than forty-eight hours, If it is a light blue the weather will 
be steady. If it isa gray heavy sky there will be dry and hot 
weather and it will be continuous. 

A westerly wind is a fair weather wind—no matter what 
clouds there may be; when the westerly wind sets in, fair 
weather will follow and last for some time, Wind from the 
north is followed by cold clearing weather ; it will shift around 
to the west. Wind from the east will be followed by a storm; 
and it will not clear off until the westerly wind sets in. Wind 
from the south is quite apt to turn round to the south-east—if 
so, a storm ; if to the southwest it will clear. 

Clouds are either high or low; the high clouds are called 
cirrus or hair clouds; the low ones are cumulus or pile clouds 
The latter are the source of rain. The wind blows a mass 
vapor along and a cold wind condenses it and there is rain. 
Now, the cumulus is low, not over a mile or two high, and the 
cirrus is up four to eight miles—and all rain comes from the 
low clouds. If the cirrus sink and melts in with the cumulus 
rain will follow. 

Look atthe clouds, watch the winds,—watch everything 
with those two bright eyes of yours. 





The Truth or a Lie. 





Mr. Spread, a justice of the peace, lived not tar from the 
town of Kook. One day a young man was brought before him 
who was accused of sheep-stealing, and who confessed his 
offence. The magistrate made out a commitment and whilst 
the constable was making arrangements for his removal, he 
was locked up in the magistrate’s yard, which was encircled 
by a high fence. In this yard the magistrate’s little boy was 
amusing himself. Meanwhile the conscience of the sheep-stealer 

who had now for the first time entered on the road of vice, 
was greatly aroused, when he thought of the shame and pun- 
ishment which awaited him, and he became so sad that he sat 
down on the stone in the yard, and he began to weep bitterly. 
The httle boy was thereby disturbed in his play: he went up 
to the prisoner with kind sympathy. 

‘* Man, why are you weeping?” he said. 

The young fellow told the little boy what was troubling him 
and how he was now about to be carried off and that a Icng 
imprisonment awaited him. In his childlike simplicity the 
boy exclaimed, — 

“But why don’t you run away, then you would escape it all ?” 

“ How can I?” said the man. 

“1 will let you out,” said the boy, and he ran through a side 
door into his father’s room and, without thinking that he was 
doing anything wrong, took, while his father was occupied in 
writing, the key of the door down from the nail on which it 
hung, hastened back with it unperceived into the yard, opened 
the door, while the prisoner at once ran off with a hearty 
“May God reward you,” on his lips. Meanwhile the commit- 
ment was drawn up, the constable was ready, but the prisoner 
was missiug. The matter was soon cleared up; the justice of 
the peace rewarded his son’s thoughtless good nature with a 
gocd whipping. Years passed away; the little boy had be— 
come a man, with the property of his late father: he had also 
been elected to the post of magistrate, Changes took place. 
One disaster after another came to the magistrate, losses ‘ol- 
lowed each other, and one Tuesday he had to pay into the 
bank of Kook a very large sum of money. The bank was not 
to be trifled with, and if the payment was not made at once, 
bankruptcy and ruin stood at hisdoor. When lateon Monday 
evening the sum was still not completely made up, the magis- 
trate determined to travel in the night to Kook, in the hope of 
being able early in the morning to borrow from friends the 
money which was still wanting. 

The magistrate safely arrived at about two miles from Kook ; 
but here, on a cross-road, a man came up to him with a pistol 
in his hand, and greeted him with the cry, ‘‘ Your money or 
your life!” When he had been plundered of all he possessed, 
and was about to continue his journey, the moon ehed her full 
light upon the face of the robbed man. His assailant looked 
at him sharply, and exclaimed in a voice full of emotion,— 

“ Sir, what is your name?” 

The magistrate was terrified at this question. It was likely, 
that the robber was a man whom he bad had under his hands, 
and perhaps had severely punished. With a determined voice 
he called out, ‘‘ My name is Spread.” 

These words worked like a charm upon the robber. With 





a respectful voice he exclaimed, ‘ Do you still remember how, 
nineteen years ago, you helped a sheep-stealer to escape?” 


“ Yes, indeed I do,” replied the magistrate. “I had a severe 
thrashing for it, too.” 

“Tam the man to whom you showed compassion. 
your money back again.” 

Mr. Spread spoke seriously to the robber on the necessity of 
of forsaking his wicked manner of life. The highwayman 
promised he would do so» But Mr. Spread always held firmly 
to the proverb that “Truth is the best and safest way.” 


The Scholar’s Library 


Here is 








Last month the CompANron began to tell about some books 
that scholars would like to place on cheir book-shelves. Since 
then some new volumes for young people have appeared, and 
amoug them are the following : 

Over the Way; or, Ned Harris’s Resolve. This is publish- 
ed in New York by the National Temperance Society, and is 
a temperance story. Brave, by Mrs. T. H. Griffiths, is bound in 
the same volume. 

The editor once heard a very delightful speaker near Boston 
telling a large audience of teachers how the history lesson 
could be made interesting. Now, would not all the scholars 
give a vote of thanks to the gentleman who thinks that the 
dry, dull old histury could be made anything but dry and dull 
and old? And this Mr. T. W. Higginson (who must have 
some young people of his own, for he knows what they like so 
well) has prepared a Young Folks’ Book of American Explorers 
(price $1.25) and in it collected accounts of explorers in Amer- 
ica, as told by themselves, or writers of their own time. The 
boys will find this is a history book which is almost a second 
“Robinson Crusoe.” Send to Leef& Shepard of Boston for it. 

From the same publishers can be had a Young Folks’ Book 
of Poetry, prepared by Loomis J. Campbell. This is filled with 
short poems of all kinds and on all subjects adapted to chil- 
dren. They can be learned by heart many of them, and those 
who own this book should try and find out something about 
the writers of the poems. There are three parts to the book, 
and each has a lovely full-page picture. You will like the 
pretty cover, and think the book from beginning to end a 
treasure. , The price is $1.00. 

If you will send fifty cents to D. Lothrop & Co. of Boston, 
for their new book, Write Your Own Stories, you will have 
some pleasant times this winter in writing out the stories, 
(there are thirty altogether) on the blank pages opposite the 
pictures. Children under fourteen ‘years of age can return 
their books next July to the publishers, who will give fifty 
dollars in three parts to the three best sets of stories. What 
do you think of that, scholars? Write to the ScHoLar’s 
ComPANION how you get along in this story telling. 

A pretty book can be bought for fifty cents, called “Stories 
for Language Lessons.” It is printed in large type and every 
page has pictures on it, It contains short stories with b'anks 
left to fill out with words when reading, D, Lothrop & Co, of 
Boston, publish it, 

The older girls will like Carroll Winchester’s “From Madge 
to Margaret,” (Price $1.00, Lee & Shepard, Boston.) It is 
the story of a lovely young giri, Madge, who is brought up in 
the country and marries end fills a city home, 


died 





Tue Wasp.—I was killing wasps says an observer, who 
were plundering a fruit tree in my father’s garden, many 
years ago. One of them, not killed but only hurt, fell 
into a spider's web at the bottom of the tree and hung 
there. Immediately another wasp advanced and cut him 
out. This was accomplished with great dexterity, ac- 
companied by great caution. The rescuing wasp came 
quite close up to the web and poised himself there, with 
that laborious thrill and quiver of the wings used by in. 
sects to sustain themselves in the same place without ad- 
vancing or receding. Poised there, he struck with ex- 
treme neatness and precaution at the encompassing threads 
with his forepaws. He cut asunder one of them after the 
other, till the wounded wasp was extricated and fell to the 
ground—I am afraid to die there. I could, of course, 
have killed Damon Wasp, Esq., while he was cutting out 
Pythias Wasp, Esq., if I had liked, but I thought he was 
behaving like a gentleman and a wasp of honor, so I let 
him go, and, indeed, killed no more wasps that afternoon 
for his sake. 





Almost Young Again. 

My mother was afflicted a long time with Neuralgia and 
a dull, heavy inactive condition of the whole system ; 
headache, nervous prostration, and was almost helpless. 
No physicians or medicines did her anygood. Three 
mouths ago she teyan to use Hop Bitters, with such good 
effect that she seems and feels young again, although over 
70 years old. We think there is no other medicine fit to 





use in the family.” —A lady in Providence, R. I.—Journal. 
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A Queer Ceremony. 
By E. L. C. 

In the early history of England the Druids 
were the Priests, the Cromlechs were the alters. 
The people who then lived in England were 
called Celts and were very different from other 
tribes that came later. These people had very 
curious rites or religious ceremonies. The 
sun was the symbol of their invisible God, 
and they worshiped him in the grand old forests, 
which formed for them most imposing and 
sublime temples. On May-day, the people 
would solemnly gather around a huge bon- 
fire, kindled by one of the priests, about 
which they would dance in a wierd fantastic 
row, proceeding from east to west, thus fol- 
lowing the sun in this course; singing a 
peculiar religious chant through which a 
mournful minor chord was always perceptible. 
This May-day ceremony was called “The Fire 
of the Gods,” and was very similar to a rite 
performed on mid-summer nights called the 
“Fire of Peace.” The only sacrifice considered 
by this people as acceptable to their God was 
human life. When the Romans gained domin- 
ion in Britain, the Druids were persecuted and 
exiled and at an early date in the Christian era 
they were entirely extinct, but the cromlechs 
still remain. 








The Popular Demand. 


So great has been the popular demand for 
the celebrated remedy Kidney-Wort, that 
it is having an immense sale from Maine to 
Oalitornia. Some have found it inconvenient 
to prepare it from the dry compound. For 
such the proprietors now prepare it in liquid 
form, This can be procured at the drug- 
gists. It has precisely the same effect as the 
dry, but is very concentrated so that the 
dose is much smaller.— Lowell Mail. 





The Arabian Nights, 

All have heard of the “Arabian Nights,” but 
who knows the history of the book? When 
books were scarce in Arabia and the East, peo- 
ple used to spend’a great deal of time in listen- 
ing to stories, and there were men and women 
who made story-telling a business, If at that 
time you had passed through an Eastern city, 
you might have seen a group of curious people 
gathered around one ef these story-tellers, eag- 
erly listening as he told them the exciting tale 
of “Aladdin and his wonderful Lamp.” Pass- 
ing further on and stopping at a coffee-house, 
you might have heard the thrilling adventures 
of “Ali Baba and the Forty Thieves,” while 
you quietly sipped acup of coffee, Yes, you 
might even have seen one of these story-tell- 
ers at the bedside of a sufferer, for they could 
relate such soothing stories and modulate their 
voices so exquisitely that the sufferer would 
be lulled into a peaceful sleep. An unknown 
Arabian once made a collection of many of 
these tales, and the volume was called “Arab- 
ian Nights.” It was first brought to Europe in 
the seventeenth century by a French traveler 
named Gallaud. 





Get out Doors. 

The close confinement of all factory work, 
gives the operatives pallid faces, poor appe- 
tite, lanquid, miserable fee'ings, poor blood, 
inactive liver, kidneys and urinary troubles, 
and all the physicians and medicine in the 
world cannot help them unless they get out 
of doors or use Hop Bitters, the purest and 
best remedy, especially for such cases, hav- 
ing abundance of health, sunshine and rosy 


cheeks in them. They cost but a trifle. See | postage. 


& nother column.— Christian Recorder. 
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pare it in liquid form as well as dary. 

very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
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* | introduces this paper to his pupils. 





The Scholar's Companion. 


50 CENTS A YEAR. 





EDITOR, | 


The Best, Brightest, Most Instructive, and | 
Cheapest paper published 

Every teacher will do a good thing if he 
Please | 
send for copy if you have not seen it; let no | 
teacher try to keep school without it. It will | 
improve your pupils wonderfully, and inter- | 
est them in going to school. 





IT EDUCATES. 


Other papers amuse; this instructs and 
educates ; it helps on the work you are day 
by day doing ; it helps on education at home 
when you are absent; it steadily urges to 

to school and to obtain an education. 
Ought not every teacher to do something to | 
have sucha paper taken? It will leave in- 
fluence for good that will operate when you 
have left your pupils. We therefore urge 
every teacher to do something towards get- 
ting this paper into the hands of his pupils. 

IT PAYS ALL AROUND. 

Remember, it will pay your pupils morally 
intellectually and physically co take the| 
Companion ; and remember we will pay you | 
for your labor ; and finally it will aid us in 
our work. We depend on the teachers to | 
enable us to circulate this, the cheapest and | 
only paper devoted to self-education. We_| 

all pay out thousands of dollars in pre-' 
miums and commissions—all of this can be | 
earned by the teachers—if they will work. 








OUR AGENTS, 


Success attends our agents. One gentle- | 
man, who has been principal of a graded 
school, an able man and teacher, was so im- | 
pressed with the Companion that he gave up| 
his situation and began an active canvass, 
He will clear $100 per month, Some have 
taken as many as 56 subscribers inaday! | 

We EARNESTLY hope that every subscriber | 
to the Instrrute will send us subscribers to | 
the Companion. It is a paper that every | 
teacher should encourage. The trashy’pa- | 
pers need no help from any one; choice | 


send us one subscriber ; if possible ten. 


A principal of a school last Summer saw 
the Scuotars’ Companron, and in two weeks’ 
time took 133 subscribers ; ; he visited only | 
145 families ; he was surprised and gratified 
at the result. Thousands of teachers can do 
as well and even better. Besides, you will | 
be doing a work as useful as teaching, and | 
just as honorable. Itis putting cheap, pure, 
interesting and educating reading into aad 
hands of the scholars, 

We shall offer teachers special rates. Eve 
agent can make it pay bandsomely if he wi 
only work. Besure and write to us. 


GOOD BUSINESS. 


We desire every teacher in the United 
States to be interested in this useful, beauti- 
ful, interesting, and educative pa It is 
capital to use as a reader in “school, | 

; 't is capital for a boy or girl to have | 
at a hanes in short, it is- just what every one 
will be interested and profited by. We 


want ev teacher to introduce it to his 
scholars; thousands have done so already. 
and not a single one but is delighted with it. 


We now ask them to make a business to get 
subscribers for it. 
IT WILL PAY. 

Those who make a business of it may 
choose from our premium list (in whi 
every article is of s value,) or we will 
give the following commission on 
\ Up to 10 subscribers retain 15 conte 

‘ 50 “ vs 20 “ 


“a 100 “ a“ 25 “ 
That is if send us 100 subscribers you 
will make 





| Com. Crouse, of Fulton Co., N. 


plants of literature need assistance. Hence | ests. 
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| ‘The Oldest Weekly Educational Journal 
The Leading Educational Paper. 
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This important weekly Journal of Education should 
be read by every teacher whocan afford it. It was the 
first weekly journal! of education published in America, 
and it was seen to be so valuable that it was supplied to 
the teachers of the New York City schools for severa 
yeare and paid for by the city at full price. It is just the 
journal for superintendents, principals, and leading 
teachers, who must have educational reading EVERY 
WEEE. 

It presents the modern methods of teaching, the fore 
most views, the best and most practical ideas, the most 
earnest thoughts on the important subject of education. 


It forms each year a volume of six hundred to eight 
hundred pages, and thus constitutes a real 


CYCLOPADIA OF EDUCATION 


nm which every subject is fully and practically discussed 
t recognizes the TEACHER as the potential force im 
our advancing civilization. An examination of the ar- 
ticles published during the year, will compel admiration 
of the usefulness and extent of the work the Journal is 


doing. 
PROMINENT EDUCATORS, 


8. Oty riodical exceeds it." —Ba-Supt. 8. 8. Randall 
of beara gocomapend it to all teachers,”"—Supt. 
Cit 


“It deserves the praise and support of the protession.” 
—Pres. Hunter, N.Y. City Normal College. 

“Able, fresh, lively and practical.’ "—Prof. Edward 
Brooks, Pa. 

* It meets my idea of an educationa! paper."—Pro, 
sch 4 Pheips, Principal Whitewater, Wis. Normal 

00 

* [must have the JovmwaL.”"—Prof. Baldwin, Prin, 
a ty (Mo.) Normal College. 

* Tne JOURNAL is an excellent 
vot. Washington Hasbrouck, 
schoul, 

‘I wish every teacher would reed the JouRwaL,*"— 
Y., and most of the 
bay 4 supe rintendents of the State. 

li of practical articles for the teachers,”"— 
Supt Heford, Carbon Co., Pa., 
Superintendents of the State. 


PUBLIC OPINION, 
THE PRESS. 


The most influential papers in the country have ever 
| commended the JouRN AL, recognizing it as the leading 


r for teachers.”"— 
a. N. Norma 


and many of the county 


| Organ on education : 


ir is one of the best educational journals.”— Apple 
ton's Journal. 

* The circulation is rapidly increasing, a result due to 
the excellence of its matter."—Evening Post 

“ Re slete with matters of interest.""— New York Sun. 
a“ Is full of interestiag matte z. bune. 

“ Of interest to teachers.’ Y. 

“Is well edited.”"—C hicago A 

* Its edito tials are ofa practical character and well 

ritten,”— Pau. : School Journal 
a ‘A valuable auxil! ary.” —Forest and Stream. 

« The representative exponent "— Home Journal. 
jA first-class representative of our educational inter 


_ Mail 
“ Carefully preperes.” 
“The best publication in A world.” —N. Y. State Ba. 
Journ 


al. 
*An able advocate of school reform.”"—Commercia 
dvertiser. 


“ Commends itself thore highly than ever to ite many 
friends." ~Nebraska Teacher. 


HOP BITTERS. 


(A Medicine, not a Drink,) 
OONTAINS 
HOPS, BUCHU, MANDRAKE, 
DANDELION, 
> Taz Purest axp Best Mepicat Qva 
OF ALL OTHER Bitrrers. 


and especially Female Complaints. 


$1000 IN GOLD. 


Vill be paid for a case they will not cure or help, o' 
or anything impure or injurious found tn them. 


op Cover Cuz isthe swectest, safest b 
Ask Children. one 


he Hor Pap for Stomach, Liver Kidneys 
superior to all others. isk Drageine. 











E. L. Kmtoes & Co. 
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PUBLISHERS. 


POTTER, AINSWORTH & CO., 
107 Chambers Street, New York. 

PUBLISHERS OF 
Puyeen, Dunten & Scribner’s Copy Books. 
Pageca. son, Dunton & Scribner’s New Manual ot 


Paysons’ nantes Copy Books. 
Bartholomew's } Induspial Drawing Series. 


Parmary Drawing CaRps. 
Teacuyns’ MaNuAL TO 
Guipe To Carbs. 


Dinmementarg, Reval Prices cts Noe. ifr & 8, 10 ct, 


MoYicar’s tional 8 rata Sioa YE, 1 ot, 
alae Peet es 


ts. 
Greene's’ Graded Grammar Blanks. 


Depwtatt ive ‘Catal Se eeith 1 Rates of Introduction 
furnished on application. Correspondence solicited. 


LAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
FINGER, Pun.isnens, Pura., Pa, 
Prof, cae peg samt HISTORICAL SERIES 


Ongiinee ry,—Outlines of Histo: ve 
nal Tables, i enslo opie! Geneal cal ahd t- 
erary, 1 vol., 288 pages, ob ito, cloth, 


Historical Questions, Logically phe and 


The companion-book i, ' Outlines of History. 1 vol. 
oblong quarto, cloth, $1.7. 
Historical Atlas, 
taining a Sretotogical, series of 100 Colored eps . 
Seesteeting successive pi eriods, from the dawn of 
bo Ae © the Present Day. 1 vol. obl ong quarto eloth, 


orical Cha: or, hiatory Tanght by the E: 
owing ata pinned the Rise, *Bevelcyn one, ag? Fail 
ot all the important Nations, from the earliest tim 
Until the present day. This This Chart is published in four 
nc rms. 
» For terms and other information, acdréas the pub- 
nahsre. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


“628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 





























PUBLISHERS OF 
MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON, 
WONROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. 
PREENE'’S New Grammars. 142 Grand St 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD'S New U. S. History. 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE’S American Literature. 7 perce an a 
4PPLETON'S Young Chemist. 








SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


—FOR— 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 


ee 
Col. F. W> Parker, aNnp 
Supervisor ot Public 

Schools, Boston. 


L. H. Marvell, 
Supt. of Schools, 
Gloucester, Mass. 


—_—0:—— 


These lessons were prepared by practical teachers, and 





t hey were successtully used in the school-room before | 


publication. They are not designed to supplant other 
Readers, but to te used in connection with any series to 
give an increased variety of attractive reading for the 
little folks. 


First & Second Books Now Ready. 


Samples by mail, 20 cents. 


R. 8. Davis & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond Street, N. ¥. 


MAURY’S 
GEOGRAPHIES 
WALL MAPS. 








An Original and Select Series Series, Charming in Style, 
Rich in Material. and Happily Adapted to Schools of al 
Grades. 
lowed thelr & liciting inn: ble and t 

eir use, € ny jumerable and mos 
ing testimonials. . enn 


moe matied for,— 


atisfactory results have every where fol- 





Full information about introduction or supply given 
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COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 


, 

WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 
Qu DICTIONARY. Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
eae ak DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
ACADEMIC DICTIONARY. Tlustrated. Crown 8vo. 

SPH DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
SCHOOL ENTARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 

12mo. Half roan 


Peeast DICTIONARY. Illustrated. i6mo. Halt 


60 cents. 
pockit DICHON ARE. Illustrated. 2mo. Cloth, 6 
j roam, flexible, 8 cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edges, 


to: ted most X A ag ye 
Dictionarierroé our language. 


J.B. LIPPINCOTT a4 LO. Fabhian St 


A NEW B00 K. 
School Management, 


By Amos M. Kellogg, A. M. 


READY NOV. |. PRICE $1 .00 


Having thoroughly revised and rewritten “Somoo 
MANAGEMENT” from its original design, and adde 
several new chapters, will issue it Nov.1, 1880. It will 
be printed from beautiful new type on fine paper, and 
bound in cloth. Many original and practical hints 
worth many times the price of the book, will be found 
in it. We give below a synopsis of the contents. 


CONTENTS. 


CHAP. I. Introductory. 
The ideal school. Failure to realize it. 








School man- 


agement oo It is the employment of personal 
power. The book designed for LJ who esire to 
elevate their ae to a high st of 





It is the result otf observation and experi ence, Good 

Ate develops the good in the pupil. An inci- 
Sent Object of SE coal nk It should educate the 
pupli respecting 

CHAP. II. Visit to a Well-Managed School, 

The objective method to be pursued. Visit to a school. 
The school-room. RU 4 ofthe teacher. The evi 

dent response in the scholar. Theorder. The view 
of the teacher. basis is love for the work. 
can teach. Object of the volume. Summary. 

CHAP. III. Love for the Work. 

All work for humanity must employ the heart. The 
school-room the noblest fieldof work. Contempt of 
teaching caused bY. wrong modes of management. 
Good management increases teaching power. 


: us The Principles which Underlie 
Managemen 


The probiem of anization of a school. 
iieotraen. school must be a unit—have an or- 
ganic ic life. Love tor 2 the Soy the! 

btain their aid. Employ eir activities, Inspire 
self government. Do not depend on force, Obedience. 
Associate it with pleasure—follow it with a reward. 
Fix it by habit. Performed as a duty. 


ey 


CHAP. V. The Teacher inthe School-Room, 
Personal wer. Selfgovernment. Selfconfidence. 
Knowledge of human nature. Common sense. Power 


to infl anes. 8 — opulent Incentives. Giv- 
ing of marks. Rolls of merit. De- 
fects. A new _ 


CHAP. VI. Kegular Attendance. 

How to obtain it. Morning exercises. Interesting the 
pupils in them. Museum, etc. 

CHAP. VII. Discipline. 

How to Gigotpline. An incident. Foovishnass and 
rudeness. Remedies. Penalties. Few rules. 

omgr’. y itt. The Teacher must Interest his 

pils. 


The common com =r a incident. The teacher's 
manner. The sc The school exercises. 
The order *hat prevail. °The interest “which the pupils 
themselves hav 

| CHAT Pa ax The Teacher must Fully Employ 

| magtepeens p~ Aiea disorder. Classification neces- 
sary. ihe studies of each class. How to classify. 

CHAP. X. The Teacher must Conduct his | 

Work ‘arcane. 

The program. Following it. The opening exercises. 
The recitations. Use of signals, An incident. sey 
economize time. bt erence the signals. Intervale— 
how to use them. Recesses. 

CHAP. Xi. Miscellaneous Suggestions. 


Difficulties. From the parents. Mischievous pupils. 
The preceding teacher. Whispering. Fighting and 
arreling. Sudden perplexities. Chronic iMicalties. 
ular attendance. Keeping up an interest. Em- 

ploy tact. An incident. 
This will be a capital book tor Agents. * al terme 


tor quantities. Send $1 tor sample copy and terms. 
KELLOGG & CO., 21 Park Place N, 


“In = ag i 40ra 
Physician eae! Teacher, Brudent, and ail shay cote 


ing in life pny RS aT 
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AMERICAN REPRINT, 


NINTH EDITION. 


by UNIVERSITY PUB. CO., This great Yosk to beyond com rison superior in its 
19 Murray Street, N. Y. | elaborate and exhaust r to all similar works. 
The contributors are the manta and oe. Th 
thinkers and writers of the present rw ot the er 108 
JONES BROTHERS & Co., oT mace i ncept nth revi specs < 
PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES, ‘ar 0 oe an edit a thie reprint, 8 an Z sin 
Ridpath’s Inductive Grammar. Work ever offered to he Seem mele. at a 
Ridpath’s Gram. School Hist. of the U. &. | of matter in each volume is one He fareater per volume 
Bidpath’s Academic Hist. of the U. &. pen in any other lopeedia sold at the same rates. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. work of Vings on Steel and 
| ee th presely for it. it will be comprised in Zi luxperial octavo 
r r’s 
Smith's Practical Music Reader. volemen will be lame sh the ieenid Ua geen Beka 
peer oe ap. Sei tree 
CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA. CHICAGO. Seription the Pu 
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J. M, STODDART. & CO., 727 Chestnut St., Phila. 
ACENTS WANTED. 2EST TERMS. 











and Stub Point, 8349, 
Falcon, 873, 903. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, New York. 


For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, o»4 Laie, (70, For Broad Writing, 204, 389, 
For Ceneral Writing, 332, 404, 390, and 
Other Styles to suit ali hands 


Semple Cards, Price Lists, etc., furnished on application. 
HENRY HOE, Sole Agent. 





RANEXS ASK oe 


WEXANGRK CERNCE 25 IRRIA.ST. 
WORKS, CAMDEN. N. J. 


FORSALE BY Alt DEALER, 


©  ESTERBROOK & GO 
FALCON PEN 








SAMPLES AND PRiogs oy appLicsTiO™ 





BAKER, PRATT & CO, 
GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


19 BOND STREET, NEW YORK. 
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EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS! 


Send for descriptive circulars and price lists. 


Baker, Pratt & Co.,19 Bond St., N. Y. 
Our new catal gue oogentning, 308 pas oy and over 300 
illustrations, mailed for 25 cents 


JOHN R. ANDERSON & CO., 
17 Murray St., New York. 


SCHOOL 
BOOKS 


Bought,- Sold,- Exchanged. 








Constantly on hand a large assortment of new and 
| shelf-worn School-Books, at discounts of from 15 to % 
| per cent. from net list. 
| It teachers, having sample copies ot School-Books for 
which they have no further use, will send a list, an offer 
will b emade for them. 
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Without ald, va eC 
Ser se these axing them "Bre rine, ice 


aD. W. Corner Sth quae 





TEE 


‘BEST SCHOOL LIGHT. 


FRINK’S PATENT REFLECTORS. 


etc. 


size of room. Get circular and estimate. 
liberaldiscount to churches and tne trade. 


L. P. FRINK, 861 Pearl Street, NewYork. 








NOHOOL SUPPLIED 
THACHER} AID}. 


N. Y. School Journal,(weekly) per yr $2.00 


The Teacher’s Institute, (m’nthly) “ 1.00 
The Scholars’ Companion, “ Mm ay 
Aids to School Discipline, 1,25 
Blackboards, from $3.50 to 12.00 
Blackboard Crayons, (Alpha) per gross .75 
“ “ (Chalk) 6“ 25 
** Compass, 1,00 
6 Pointers, 225 
Certificates. 
Chart of English History. 1.00 
Clock, 8 day. 9.0@ 
Composition Books, Fine Acme Paper, 
per 100. 10,00 


Dictionaries. Webster’s Unabridged, 12,00 


Diplomas, 
Dumb Bells. 
Dustless Erasers, per doz, 1,80 
Eesels—Blackboard. 
Eureka Slating, per quart, 2.25 
Geometrical Forms, 4.00 
Gishe, 12 inch meridian, 25.00 
* - Bronze Stand, 30.00 
“ 8 7% 12.00 
ee 8 Plain, 8,00 
so 
— Wells. per doz. 15 
% covers, per doz, -85 
Kindergarten Gifts. 
Lead Pencils, Faber’s. 
Maps. 
ag Cornell’s Outline, 
Minerals, small set of 25, ,50 
Numeral Frames, 1,00 and 1,25 
Object Teaching Forms, 4.00 


Pads, Writing (Acme Paper) send for 
circular, 

Penholders (Accommodation) per gross, 

Reward Cards, 


School Reports, per doz, 85 
Slate Pencils, pointed, per 100, 8.00 
Slates. 
Thermometers, 10-inch. 45 
How to Teach. Kiddle, Calkins & 
Harrison, 1.25 
Calkins’ Object Lessons, 1.50 
Page’s Theory and Practice of Teach- 
ing, 1.50 
Johonnot’s Principles and Practice of 
Teaching, 1.50 
Brooks’ Normal Methods, 1,50 
DeGraff School-Room Guide, 1,50 
Kellogg’s School Management, 1,00 


Iam prepared to furnish all kinds of 
supplies, and also give estimates on the 
best kinds of School Desks, Chairs, Settees, 
Charts, etc. WM, F. KELLOGG, 

Manager School Supply Dept,, 

21 Park Place, N. Y. City. 
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